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^  /  might  give  a  elMrt  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  teU  him  hie  fOJte.  If  he  revolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue 
precipice  of  telling  unbiaeeed  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  crimee 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hande  of  the  law;  if  he  telle  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
ttacke  him  with  slander .  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— "Dz'Yoil, 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  FRENCH  EXECUTIONS. 


The  evil  genius  that  has  persistently  guided  M.  Thiers 
in  his  schemes  of  mischief-making,  not  hitherto  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  himself,  but  always  unfortunate  to  France, 
is  still  busy.  It  may  be  that  the  President  of  the  so- 
called  Republic  has  at  last  over-reached  himself,  and 
that  by  sanctioning  the  official  murder  of  Rossel,  Ferr6, 
Bourgeois,  and  Cremieux,  just  before  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Assembly,  he  has,  instead  of  strengthening 
his  hands  by  an  exhibition  of  his  power  and  his  firmness 
in  using  it,  merely  given  new  vigour  to  the  opposition 
that  must  grow  till  it  is  able  to  depose  him  and  his  sys¬ 
tem  before  France  can  prosper.  There  is  some  hope  of 
that ;  but  the  hope  does  not  lessen  the  horror  with  which 
Tuesday’s  deed  and  its  sequel  on  Thursday  must  be 
regarded  by  all  who  are  not  as  hardened  in  vindictiveness 
as  are  M.  Thiers  and  his  associates. 


The  personal  characters  and  the  antecedents  of  the 
dead  men  are  now  comparatively  unimportant.  Ferr6 
and  Cremieux  may  be  said  to  have  deserved  their  fi^te, 
if  that  fate  had  befallen  them  quickly  after  their  offences, 
and  if  their  offences  had  not  already  been  vicariously 
expiated  by  the  thousands  of  poor  wretches  slaughtered 
in  Paris  last  spring.  Bourgeois  was  a  common  soldier, 
on  whose  behalf — seeing  how  cheap  are  the  lives  of 
common  people  in  France — but  little  public  sympathy 
would  have  been  felt  in  other  circumstances.  !^ssel 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  heroic  of  the  present 
generation  of  Frenchmen, — a  man  who,  in  happier 
conditions,  might  have  won  for  himself  much  fame 
as  a  soldier  and  strategist,  and  whose  only  offence  was 
that  his  ardent  patriotism,  being  the  stuff  out  of 
which  great  heroes  are  made,  led  him  into  irregular 
courses,  by  which  his  military  vows  were  nearly  as  much 
broken  as  were  those  of  MacMahon  and  Cissey  and 
some  thousands  of  other  French  officers,  now  basking 
in  the  sunshine  of  M.  Thiers’s  favour.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Rossel’s  private  worth  adds  much  to  the 
excitement  that  has  attended  his  and  his  fellow-prisoners’ 
executions.  But  the  executions  themselves  are  the  great 
scandal.  By  his  mismanagement  last  spring  M.  Thiers 
allowed  the  Paris  insurrection  to  be  needlessly  formidable 
and  long-lived.  His  stubbornness  rendered  conciliation 
impossible,  and  his  threats  goaded  to  mad/iess  opponents 
whom,  had  he  chosen,  he  might  easily  have  disarmed. 
When  with  difficulty  he  disarmed  them,  and  when  he 
had  contrived  to  enter  Paris  at  the  sword’s  point,  the 
slaughter  that  he  sanctioned,  if  he  did  not  instigate  it, 
was  such  as  to  bring  lasting  discredit  upon  him,  alike 
as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man.  Not  content  with  that 
slaughter,  he  confined  some  forty  thousand  captives 
in  prison,  where  nearly  thirty  thousand  yet  lie  awaiting 
the  good  pleasure  of  their  tyrants.  Many  of  those  who 
•  have  been  tried,  formally  or  informally,  have  been 
acquitted.  A  few  have  been  sentenced  to  death.  Rossel 
and  Ferre  were  among  the  earliest  so  sentenced,  and, 
though  the  world  would  have  shuddered  at  the 
prompt  fulfilment  of  the  verdict,  M.  Thiers  and 
his  agents  might  liave  spared  themselves  a  little 


of  the  disgrace  that  now  attaches  to  them.  In 
delaying  the  punishment  that  they  might  play  with 
the  sufferers  as  a  wild  beast  tortures  its  prey, 
they  have  shown  us  what  they,  the  representatives  of 
Republican  France,  can  do  in  the  way  of  Imperial 
toanny.  M.  Thiers  has  alleged  that  he  was  powerless, 
that  he  had  but  to  yield  to  the  -decision  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates.  But  no  one  will  heed  that  plea.  No  one  will 
doubt  that  M.  Thiers,  exercising  kingly  functions  when¬ 
ever  it  amuses  him  to  do  so,  could  have  exorcised  the 
kingly  prerogative  of  mercy,  had  he  been  thus  inclined. 
On  him  must  rest  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  this 
crime,  and  on  him  must  surely  fall  the  retribution  that 
cannot  be  very  long  in  coming.  • 

The  crime  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  wicked.  All  that  can 
be  said  in  its  justification  helps  to  condemn  it.  If  it 
was  necessary  as  an  expedient  for  overawing  the  dis¬ 
affected  soldiers  and  the  disaffected  civilians,  it  only 
proves  that  a  Government  in  need  of  such  desperate 
props  to  its  authority  is  only  fit  to  fall  and  can  easily  be 
overthrown.  And  neither  civilians  nor  soldiers  will  bo 
slow  in  this.  Nor  will  they  fail  to  be  united  by  tho 
I  onslaught  upon  them.  Tho  executions  of  Rossel  and 
Ferr6,  the  two  most  important  of  the  victims,  affect 
both  sections.  If  Rossel  was  the  idol  of  the  troops, 
Ferr6,  albeit  a  disreputable  representative,  was  by  the 
accident  of  his  position  a  hero  of  the  Red  Republican 
element.  Ferry’s  theatrical  exhibition  of  daring,  both 
at  his  trial  and  at  his  execution,  have  won  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  many  who  may  hitherto  have  shrunk  from  a  man 
so  violent  as  he  was.  Rossel’s  brave  bearing  all  through 
the  time  of  his  ill-treatment  have  won  for  him  tho  respect 
if  not  the  honour,  of  all  classes.  Thus  tho  hero  of  tho 
troops  and  the  hero  of  the  Reds  have  been  placed  upon  a 
common  pedestal  in  the  hearts  of  tho  people,  and  we  shall 
be  surprised  if  the  result  is  not  avast  strengthening  of  that 
insurgent  spirit  which  M.  Thiers  has  always  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  provoking,  and  which  he  avers  to  be  still  so 
rife  in  Paris  that,  even  if  the  Government  be  transferred 
to  the  capital,  it  cannot  be  relieved  from  its  state  of  siege. 
Other  causes  of  provocation  are  not  wanting,  but  when 
the  sense  of  political  tyranny  is  clearly  brought  home  to 
the  minds  of  the  people  it  may  do,  more  in  stirring  them 
to  resistance  than  even  the  financial  burthens  that  have 
been  made  especially  heavy  for  those  who  can  least  bear 
them. 

The  outlook  is  not  cheering,  and  we  look  forward 
with  no  little  interest,  though  with  very  little  hope,  to 
the  re-opening  of  the  National  Assemby  next  week.  No 
friend  of  France  can  anticipate  with  any  satisfaction  a 
recurrence  of  the  squabbles  and  shufflings  of  parties  by 
which  the  Assembly  chiefly  distinguished  itself  before 
its  adjournment.  But  that  would  bo  better  than  a 
strengtheniug  of  that  tyranny  under  M.  Thiers  wh:ch 
must  certainly  be  looked  for,  unless  parties  are  so 
approximately  balanced  that  they  can  do  little  more  than 
quarrel  with  one  another,  and  agree  only  in  hampering  the 
action  of  their  nominal  head.  If  the  National  Assembly 
were  a  truly  representative  body,  its  proceedings,  however 
discreditable  and  disastrous  they  might  be,  would  have  to 
be  accepted  as  the  acts  of  France,  Folf-disgraced  and  self- 
afflicted.  But  being  only  a  maka-shift  that  has  proved 
nothing  but  its  incompetence  help  the  country  out  of 
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the  terrible  straits  into  which  it  has  been  brought,  there 
is  little  to  be  looked  for  from  its  further  deliberations; 
and  the  best  thatean  be  wished  is  that  those  deliberations 
may  quickly  end  in  dissolution,  so  that  the  people  may  have 
another  chance  of  trying  to  heal  their  wounds  without 
further  bloodshed.  Whether  anything  better  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government  and  the  present  Assembly  would  result 
from  such  an  appeal  to  the  people  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  if 
the  result,  were  not  better,  it  could  hardly  be  worse,  for 
hardly  could  a  new  National  Assembly  be  so  constituted 
as  to  continue  M.  Thiers  in  his  office  of  President  of  the 
sham  Republic.  One  thing  alone  is  clear,  that  nothing 
but  misery  can  come  from  the  retaining  of  such  a  Presi¬ 
dent  and  such  a  Republic  as  those  that  caused  Rossel  to 
be  shot  last  Tuesday. 


tion  from  those  who  are  not  working  men  than  Mr  Brad- 
laugh  or  Mr  Odger  could  arouse.  It  stands  to  reason 
however,  that  they  who  honour  a  baronet  merely  because 
he  is  a  baronet  are  not  likely  to  be  very  active  in  block, 
ing  up  the  fountain  of  honour  from  wffiich  issue  baronetcies 
and  more  imposing  titles  as  w  ell.  That  toadying  element 
which,  as  Mr  Gladstone  said  too  truly  in  his  Greenwich 


speech,  is  always  strong  in  the  British  mind  is  a  mighty,, 
if  not  the  mightiest.,  bulwrark  of  monarchy  in  England  • 
and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  done  nothing  to  weaken  it 


SIR  CHARLES  DILKE’S  DIVERSION. 


None  but  violent  Tories  and  dishonest  demagogues 
can  look  with  any  satisfaction  upon  the  turmoil  that  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  is  causing  by  his  own  speeches  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  by  the  discussion  of  those  speeches 
in  all  other  parts ;  and  to  those  who  most  eagerly  desire 
that  there  shall  be  no  delay  in  working  out  some  of 
the  great  reforms  that  are  yet  needed,  it  is  most  of  all 
unsatisfactory.  No  possible  good  can  come  of  it ;  and 
no  one  can  tell  how  much  mischief  it  will  occasion. 
At  best,  it  is  a  wasting  of  energies  that  ought  to  be 
employed  in  some  useful  way,  and  that  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  has  shown  himself  competent  to.  put  to  a  good  use. 
But  it  is  much  ipore  than  that.  It  discredits  the  party 
with  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  till  lately  associated 
himself.  It  alienates  from  this  party  many  supporters 
who  would  gladly  combine  with  it  for  the  procurement  of 
much  that  is  really  wanted.  It  gladdens  the  hearts  of 
those  w  ho,  averse  to  all  reform,  see  their  best  chance  of 
retaining  their  favourite  abuses  by  strengthening  the 
follies  and  widening  the  divisions  of  their  adversaries. 
Worst  of  all,  it  stirs  up  angry  feelings  among  some  few 
of  the  w’orking  classes,  but  chiefly  in  the  lowest  section 
of  the  middle  classes,  w'hich  cannot  possibly  have  any 
healthy  result,  and  to  which  probably  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
does  not  wish  to  see  any  other  result  than  the  mixture  of 
applause  and  condemnation  whereby  he  is  made  a  hero 
during,  at  any  rate,  a  few  weeks  in  the  dullest  time  of 
the  year.  He  has,  of  course,  a  right  to  make  himself 
notorious  in  any  way  that  pleases  him  ;  but  they  who 
have  hitherto  looked  upon  him  as  a  useful  ally  may  be 
excused  for  suggesting  to  him  that  the  way  he  has  just 
now  chosen  is  not  a  good  way,  and  are  almost  bound  to 
say  as  much,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  implicated  in 
his  conduct. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  believes  that  Republicanism  is  better 
than  Monarchy,  and  is  anxious  to  substitute  the  one  for 
the  other  in  England  as  soon  as  possible.  Whether  he 
be  right  or  wrong,  we  agree  wdth  him  that  the  change 
will  be  efiected  among  us  before  very  long ;  but  for  it  to  be 
effected  by  such  means  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  if  he  really 
desires  anything,  seems  desirous  of  employing,  we  should 
regard  ns  a  national  calamity.  There  is  happily  no 
chance  of  a  proletarian  revolution  in  this  country.  Those 
of  the  w'orking  classes  who  give  any  thought  to  political 
matters  are  busy  about  real  reforms  ;  and,  though  they 
have  yet  but  little  knowledge  of  political  science,  they 
know  enough  to  see  the  W'orthlessness  of  any  revolution 
that  promises  to  achieve  impossibilities  by  merely  sub¬ 
stituting  one  name  for  another,  and  by  pulling  down  one 
piece  of  machinery,  whether  costly  or  not,  in  order  that 
another  may  be  built,  the  efficacy  of  which,  for  the 
special  work  it  has  to  do,  has  not  been  tested,  or  the 
expense  even  estimated.  Mr  Odger  and  Mr  Bradlaugh 
collect  audiences  of  idlers,  and,  by  their  rhetorical 
flourishes,  win  cheers  that  last  for  a  few  minutes ;  but 
they  have  no  real  hold  on  the  working  classes.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  has  lately  managed  to  eclipse  them ;  and, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  interest  that  his  speeches 
excite,  may  be  the  greater  danger  attached  to  them. 
But  that  danger  is  slight,  and  whatever  reality  there 
may  be  in  it  springs  from  the  fact  that  he,  as  a  baronet 
and  a  member  of  Parliament,  has  attracted  more  atten¬ 


But  we  need  not  say  much  about  the  frivolity  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  diversion.  Our  complaint  against  it 
is  that  it  is  mischievous.  In  so  far  as  it  will  have  any 
real  effect  at  all,  it  will  divert  the  public  mind  from 
more  important  and  more  urgent  work.  As  far  as  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  himself  is  concerned,  this  certainly  ia 
its  effect.  He  has  done  some  go^  things  of  late, 
and  given  promise  of  more.  His  Registration  Bill  of 
last  session,  which  he  might  have  hoped  to  cany 
through  Parliament  next  year,  or  before  very  long,  is 
part  of  a  movement  of  far  more  consequence  to  the 
nation  than  the  overthrow  of  Royalty.  He  has  con¬ 
nected  himself  with  other  movements  of  like  nature  and 
quite  as  necessary,  especially  those  for  extending  the 
franchise  to  women,  and  adapting  our  system  of  land 
tenure  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  But  he  has  swamped 
all  the  influence  he  might  have  had  in  these  matters  by 
his  discussion  of  the  monarchical  question  ;  and  no 
thanks  will  be  due  to  him  if  he  does  not  injure  their 
chances  of  success  in  the  hands  of  his  recent  fellow- 
workers.  Yet  these  and  such  as  these  are  the  great 
questions  to  be  considered,  and  towards  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  which  all  wise  patriots  should  apply  them¬ 
selves  with  constant  and  unfettered  energy.  Already 
England  is  substantially  a  Republic.  Royalty,  if 
an  expensive  tradition,  is  now  only  a  tradition  in 
this  country,  and,  in  so  far  as  any  power  remains  with  it, 
its  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  democracy  as  against 
the  aristocracy.  If  the  Crown  were  to  be  abolished  to¬ 
morrow,  the  democracy  would  be  weakened,  and  the 
aristocracy  would  be  strengthened  by  the  act.  What  is 
wanted  is  that  a  healthy  democracy  shall  grow  until  it 
overrides  all  class  privileges  and  all  traces  of  feudal 
inequality.  A  crusade  against  the  House  of  Lords 
would  be  of  far  more  practical  importance  than  a  crusade 
against  the  Crown  ;  but  there  are  more  urgent  measures 
than  that.  We  need  a  thoroughly  efficient  system  of 
popular  representation,  one  in  which  all  sections  of  the 
people,  and  both  sexes,  will  have  their  due  share  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  in  which  every  shade  of 
opinion  that  prevails  throughout  the  country  will  be 
adequately  represented  in  the  Legislature.  W e  need  an 
equable  adjustment  of  our  property  laws  by  which, 
without  recourse  to  anything  like  communism,  with 
even  less  of  the  communistic  principle  than  is  now  in 
force  among  us,  every  person  in  the  country  may 
have  it  in  his  power  to  secure  to  himself  as  much 
money  and  land,  as  many  of  the  national  benefits 
as  he  can  win  by  his  industry  and  enterpnse  with^t 
detriment  to  the  just  claims  of  his  neighbours.  We 
need  the  passing  of  many  social  laws  by  which  t^ 
ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  lower  classes  may  be 
lessened  and  our  sanitary  and  other  arrangements  may 
bo  made  as  perfect  as  possible.  We  want  also  to 
overturn  every  sort  of  priestcraft  and,  as  the  only 
step  in  that  direction  that  perhaps  can  be  taken  by 
legislative  interference,  to  abolish  the  mischievous 
alliance  between  Church  and  State.  Here  are  battles 
to  be  fought  involving  principles  quite  as 
as  that  involved  in  the  question  of  Rwalty  or  Repu^ 
licanism,  and  having  much  more  immediate  value  f o  ^ 
of  us.  If  Sir  Charles  Dilke  can  help  to  make  Engird  a 
true  Commonwealth,  giving  freedom  to  all  its  citizen^ 
and  as  much  happiness  as  good  laws  can  confer,  he  will 
do  excellent  work,  for  which  all  will  be  grateful.  But 
he  can  do  no  good  by  setting  up  a  form  of  RepuWic 
before  the  thing  itself  is  secured  ;  and  in  fighting  for 
the  shadow,  while  the  substance  is  forgotten,  he  only 
lessens  the  chance  of  winning  that  which  it  is  real  y 
important  to  win. 
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BEIilGIOUS  DISABILITIES  IN  GERMANY. 

The  German  Reichstag  has  just  voted  the  second 
reading  of  a  law  which,  proposed  in  the  Bundesrath,  or 
Upper  House,  by  Herr  von  Liitz,  in  tlie  name  of  the 
Bavarian  Government,  and  warmly  advocated  by  Prince 
Bismarck,  may  be  called  the  official  declaration  of  war 
in  a  religious  contest  of  the  gravest  description.  The 
Rubicon  is  passed.  The  State  has  committed  its  first 
act  of  overt  hostility  against  the  Church  which  it  has 
not  obscurely  menaced  for  so  long.  It  cannot  but  be 
important  and  interesting  to  study  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  a  step  which  may  lead  to  such  con¬ 
sequences,  and  which  already  presents  features  so 
remarkable. 

The  statute-book  of  the  new  Empire  is  not  without 
comprehensive  provisions  against  not  only  the  perpe¬ 
trators  of  actual  violence  against  the  peace  of  the  State 
and  the  dignity  of  the  law,  but  against  all  incitations  to 
such  offences.  Whoever  publicly  instigates,  in  a  manner 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  different  classes  of  the 
population  to  acts  of  violence  against  one  another,  is 
punished  with  fines  or  imprisonment.  Whoever  spreads 
false  news  with  the  design  of  depreciating  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  similarly  punishable.  Of  course,  all  the  varieties 
of  treason  and  sedition,  and  treasonable  and  seditious 
language,  are  provided  for  with  attentive  exactitude. 
All  these  regulations,  however,  have  not  been  deemed 
sufficient  by  the  German  administration.  It  has  not  been 
considered  enough  to  say  that  every  person  who  may  be 
guilty  of  such  and  such  conduct  will  be  punished.  The 
Reichstag  has  resolved  in  its  wisdom  to  add  that  every 
clergyman  who  pursues  such  a  course  is  liable  to  punish¬ 
ment.  By  the  enactment  which  has  passed  its  second 
reading,  it  is  ordained  that  “  every  spiritual  person  or 
minister  of  religion,  who,  in  the  exercise,  or  on  occasion 
of  the  exercise  of  his  calling,  publicly  makes  measures  of 
State  the  objects  of  a  declaration  or  discussion  which  may 
appear  to  be  calculated  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  op  to  two  years.”  Remem¬ 
bering  that  clergymen  were  already  subject  to  the  general 
rule,  it  is  natural  to  ask  what  can  be  the  reason  for  such 
special  and  slightly  superfluous  legislation.  What  has 
directed  the  wrath  of  Prince  Bismarck  against  “  spiritual 
persons  or  ministers  of  religion  so  as  to  produce  such 
very  pronounced  results  ?  Englishmen  will  probably  be 
hardly  better  able  to  understand  the  origin  of  the 
phenomenon  by  being  informed  that  it  is  against  the 
dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  that  all  these  precautions 
are  being  taken,  and  all  this  vigour  displayed. 

Englishmen  can  speak  with  some  authority  on  the 
question  in  dispute.  It  is  not  Germans  alone  who 
possess  Infallibilists  for  countrymen.  The  Fatherland 
can  claim  no  monopoly  of  laymen  who  accept,  and 
clerics  who  promulgate,  the  Vatican  decrees.  If  Prince 
Bismarck  has  his  Bish<^  of  Mayence  and  his  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cologne,  Mr  Gladstone  has  his  Archbishop 
Manning  and  his  Cardinal  Cullen,  and  if  Mr  Disraeli 
were  in  office,  Mr  Disraeli  would  have  them  too.  And 
with  all  respect  for  Teutonic  susceptibilities,  we  would 
add,  that  our  Infallibilists  arc  as  thorough -going  and 
out-spoken  as  any  Germans  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Baltic,  be  they  who  they  may.  If,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  we  are  told  that  Infallibilists  are  such  dangerous 
persons  as  to  make  special  provisions  for  their  suppres¬ 
sion  excusable  and  necessary,  all  w'e  can  say  is  that  we 
are  unable  to  perceive  the  danger  in  England.  It  is 
now  nearly  eighteen  months  since  the  Vatican  Council 
promulgated  uie  famous  dogma.  The  Catholic  Bishops 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  accepted  it  as  fully  as 
the  German  episcopate,  nor  have  we  heard  that  the  mass 
of  the  Catholic  laity  have  made  greater  objection  in 
these  islands  than  in  Germany.  So  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  they  have  not  made  as  much.  If  Germany  pos¬ 
sesses  twelve  millions  of  Catholics  among  a  population 
of  forty  millions,  wo  possess  something  not  very  far 
from  seven  millions  among  thirty. 

So  far,  nevertheless,  we  have  not  learned,  nor  do  we 
believe  that  Scotland-yard  has  learned,  that  the  dogma 
of  Infallibility  has  added  one  whit  to  the  public  danger 


in  these  kingdoms,  nor  are*  we  disposed  to  expoct  that 
it  will.  Archbishop  Manning  instructs  large  congrega¬ 
tions  at  Kensington  or  Bayswater.  Cardinal  Cullen 
is  perfectly  prepared  to  issue  a  long  pastoral  on  the 
subject  at  any  moment.  So  far  as  the  public  peace  is 
concerned,  we  confess  we  can  see  no  objection  to  the 
indefinite  continuance  of  such  courses  on  the  part  of  iho 
one  and  the  other  of  those  distinguished  prelates.  They 
may  gain  or  lose  converts  by  their  piNKje^ings.  That  is 
their  affair.  But  we  must  still  hold  to  our  opinion  that 
not  one  Protestant’s  healthy  slumber  need  be  distuibed 
by  the  circumstance.  And  this  is  the  opinion  of  the 
British  law. 

How,  then,  can  Infallibility  be  a  danger  to  Germany  ? 
Will  it  call  in  the  Frenchman  to  recoup  himself  for  his 
five  milliards  from  the  teeming  fields  and  stately  cities 
of  the  Fatherland  ?  Will  it  make  the  Rhino  W atcli 
desert  their  post?  Will  it  teach  the  crested  Bavarians 
to  turn  the  back  upon  another  Woerth  ?  We  confess 
we  doubt  it.  At  least,  we  should  recommend  any 
Frenchman  who  may  be  dreaming  of  the  great  ven¬ 
geance  to  come,  and  the  promised  march  to  Berlin,  to 
count  upon  more  trustworthy  auxiliaries  than  the  Infalli- 
bilist  proclivities  of  the  German  Catholics.  It  strikes 
us  forcibly,  and  would  bo  apt  to  strike  an  invader  also, 
that  all  the  councils  of  all  the  fathers,  from  Nicea  down, 
would  not  interfere  one  jot  with  the  Gorman  marksman’s 
deadly  aim,  when  once  his  blue  eye  had  glanced  along 
the  rifle  barrel  at  the  foe  of  his  native  land. 

Of  course,  if  the  Government  of  any  country  elects 
to  impose  disabilities  upon  even  the  most  innocent  of 
convictions,  we  would  very  sorry  to  answer  for  the 
consequences.  Englishmen  have  only  too  good  reason 
to  deplore  the  results  of  such  disabilities.  They  gave 
us  the  Covenanters  and  the  Rapparees.  They  have 
bequeathed  to  us  three-fourths  of  the  discontent  of  Ire¬ 
land.  And  this  is  a  consideration  which  we  would 
impress  on  those  German  legislators  who  appear  to  be 
in  such  a  hurry  to  lay  disabilities  upon  Infallibilism,  merely 
because  they  do  not  like  it.  What  are  devout  Catholic 
congregations  likely  to  think  and  to  feel  when  they  see 
a  venerated  pastor  dragged  off  to  prison  for  two  years, 
for  using  language  “calculated  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,”  by  teaching  his  flock,  for  instance,  that  the  civil 
marriage  which  the  Reichstag  proposes  to  introduce 
next  year  is  contrary  to  Catholic  morality  ? 

Finally,  we  would  point  out  a  special  reason  why  it  is 
inexpedient  for  the  German  Reichstag  to  enter  on  a 
course  tending  to  interfere  with  the  conscientious  b**lieffl 
of  the  German  Catholics.  The  German  Reichstng  is  a 
mixed  Parliament,  and  the  interference  of  mixed  Pai  lia- 
ments  in  such  cases  is  apt  to  evoke  feelings  little  favour¬ 
able  to  the  interference  and  to  the  objects  songht  to  be 
effected  by  it.  The  argument  that  the  spectacle  of  an 
excommunicated  Dollinger  justifies  the  indignation  of 
the  German  deputies,  is  hardly  germane  to  the  matter. 
Putting  sentiment  aside,  what  could  happen  to  Dollinger 
but  excommunication  ?  When  a  member  of  a  Churchy 
or  a  member  of  a  club  for  that  matter,  radically  disagrees 
with  the  body  to  which  he  once  belonged,  how  can  the  fic¬ 
tion  of  his  continued  agreement  be  maintained  ?  His 
Church  casts  him  out  from  her  communion,  simply  bc'cause 
he  has  previously  expelled  her  from  his.  The  reputation 
and  virtues  of  the  illustrious  Munich  professor  do  not 
invalidate  the  principle.  From  every  point  of  view  from 
which  we  can  look  at  it,  the  penal  measure  of  the  Reichs¬ 
tag  seems  ill-advised.  If  it  is  to  be  carried^  into  execu¬ 
tion,  it  must  give  rise  to  disastrous  commotions.  What¬ 
ever  faults  non-Catholics  may  attribute  to  their  doctrine, 
Catholic  priests  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 
If  the  measure  is  to  remains  profitless  insult  on  the 
statute-book,  the  case  is  hardly  mended.  Catholics  will 
say  that  the  Reichstag  would  be  a  persecutor  if  it 
dared. 

Nor  are  Catholics  the  only  persons  exposed  to  the 
possible  consequences  of  the  new^  penal  law.  Every 
clergyman,  or  other  minister  of  religion,  whose  conduct 
may  be  considered  to  **  appear  to  be  calculated  to 
excite  opposition  to  the  authorities,  is  liable  to  be  thrown 
into  jail.  We  confess  we  do  not  like  the  studied  vague- 
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examination,  and  proved  that  he  is  not  utterly  ignorant 
of  law.  This  is  a  most  important  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  satisfy  th^ 
who  wish  to  see  the  system  of  Legal  Education  entirelv 
reformed.  An  examination  may  be  so  conducted  as  to 
be  no  test  at  all,  or  it  may  be  a  wrong  and  mischievous 
test ;  everything  depends  on  the  examiners  and  the  rules 
of  examination.  In  both  respects,  the  present  svafAm 
requires  change. 

The  legal  world  was  startled  this  week  at  an  announce* 
ment  from  the  Inner  Temple,  requiring  examination 
from  all  candidates  for  the  bar,  and  offering  to  provide 
students  with  gratuitous  education.  They  advertise  for 
tutors,  who  must  be  prepared  to  teach  at  least  two  hours 
a  day  for  four  days  in  the  week.  This  means  work.  It  is 
twice  as  much  as  is  at  present  required  from  two  of  the 
Readers.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  expressed  distrust  of  the 
scheme,  and  thought  that  unless  it  were  combined  with  a 
wider  system  and  independent  examinations,  it  would  be 
a  retrograde  step.  If,  however,  it  is  a  part  that  may  fit 
into  a  larger  scheme,  it  will  be  extremely  useful.  It  will 
form  a  school  for  law-professors.  The  real  difficulty 
that  does  not  seem  adequately  understood  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is,  that  there  is  an  absence  of  teachers  no  less 
than  of  pupils.  Really  competent  professors  cannot  be 
made  in  a  day.  Without  the  traditions  of  teaching  of  a 
law-school,  without  long  experience  in  the  art,  even  able 
and  learned  men  fall  much  shoi  t  of  what  is  required 
for  students.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  law,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  communicate  that  knowledge  to  ban¬ 
ners.  There  are  many  men  full  of  legal  knowledge,  but ' 
there  are  few  capable  of  exciting  the  attention  and  zeal 
of  students.  The  present  readers  have  done  their  best 
under  discouraging  circumstances ;  but,  although  we 
cannot  say  they  have  had  a  fair  trial,  still  the  numbers 
attending  the  classes  have  been  ridiculously  small.  We 
doubt  whether,  if  attendance  in  their  classes  were  com¬ 
pulsory,  it  w'ould  not  be  felt  by  the  majority  as  an  in¬ 
tolerable  penance. 

The  possibility  of  a  better  future  may  be  discerned  in 
the  action  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple.  If 
three  of  the  Inns  kept  a  staff  of  lecturers,  in  addition  to 
the  law-school  proposed  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  and  if 
the  lecturers  were  paid  a  salary  sufficient  to  attract  good 
men,  in  a  few  years  we  might  expect  to  see  a  number  of 
attractive  lecturers.  Young  men  might  be  induced  to 
make  law-teaching  the  business  of  their  life,  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  some  of  them  might  enrol  their  names 
with  the  great  jurists  of  the  Continent.  They  would  be 
compelled  to  study  the  best  systematic  way  of  teaching 
law,  without  which  their  teaching  must  prove  a  failure. 
The  consequence  would  be  that  students  would  begin  to 
look  on  law  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  a  huge  assemblage  of 
disjointed  fragments.  What  renders  the  absurdities  and 
anomalies  of  English  law  endurable,  is  the.  general  want 
of  breadth  of  view  ;  the  habit  of  studying  small  subjecte, 
and  by  means  of  isolated  cases.  The  ridiculous  dis¬ 
tinction  between  courts  of  law  and  equity  is  unknown 
among  civilised  nations,  except  England ;  no  anomaly 
could  be  more  practically  cumbrous  and  mischievous; 
yet  it  excites  no  general  disgust,  because  to  one  set  of 
barristers  law,  to  the  other  equity,  is  a  profound  mystery. 
It  is  from  this  partial  and  fragmentary  knowledge  of 
lawyers,  that  English  law  exhibits  such  a  muddle  of 
confusion  and  contradiction,  and  that  the  love  of  sym* 
metry,  which  was  the  inspiring  motive  of  law  reform 
with  the  great  jurisconsults  of  feme,  is  so  utterly  want¬ 
ing  in  English  lawyers,  that  its  presence  in  any  eminent 
lawyer  is  almost  regarded  as  a  proof  of  unsoundness. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  symmetry  of  is 
a  subject  in  which  the  public  has  no  interest.  Unless 
the  law  is  symmetrical  it  cannot  be  intelligible  to  the 
general  public,  and  so  cannot  be  generally  diffused.  The 
advantages  of  knowing  something  of  law  are  so 
fest,  especially  to  men  in  business,  that  it  would  W 
eagerly  studied,  if  it  could,  in  its  general  features,  w 
readily  brought  under  their  comprehension.  But  sue 
diffusion  of  legal  knowledge,  however  desirable, 
urgent,  is  impossible,  unless  the  law  is  first  codified,  o 
ask  a  man  who  can  onlv  afford  a  few  weeks  in  his  i  ® 


ness  by  which  criminal  penalties  are  denounced  for  con¬ 
duct  which  may  “appear  to  be  calculated  ”  to  cause  the 
Government  trouble.  What  lan^age  may  not  “  appear 
to  be  calculated  ’*  to  excite  anything  ?  Who  is  to  be  the 
interpreter  ?  What  safeguard  is  there  that  the  most 
legitimate  expressions  of  opinion  may  not  be  construed 
to  have  a  dangerous  tendency  ?  We  can  understand 
legislation  about  facts.  We  are  suspicious  of  legislation 
against  tendencies.  Let  us  take  the  very  possible  case  of 
a  distinguished  Protestant  clergyman,  such  as  that 
learned  rector  of  the  University  of  Giessen  whose  policy 
of  Church  disestablishment  was  noticed  some  months 
ago  in  our  columns.  Wo  know  very  well  that  Govern¬ 
ments  have,  before  now,  looked  upon  an  Established 
Church  as  a  remarkably  serviceable  political  engine,  and 
have,  accordingly,  treated  all  impugners  of  the  same  as 
villanous  traitors,  to  be  burned,  or  hanged,  or  to  have 
noses  slit  and  ears  cropped,  at  the  very  least.  We  have 
advanced  beyond  this  stage  at  present.  Still,  however, 
it  is  very  conceivable  that  a  Government  which  was  bent 
on  maintaining  so  useful  a  political  ally  might  be  apt 
to  apply  all  legal  means  to  silence  its  opponents.  What, 
then,  if  Dr  Wasserschleben  happened  to  declare  that  it 
was  unseemly  and  scandalous  for  ecclesiastical  prefer¬ 
ment  to  depend  upon  the  political  bias  of  a  king  or  a 
premier?  What  if  he  said  that  establishment  was  an 
oppression  on  conscience,  which  ought  to  be  removed  as 
quickly  as  possible  ;  and  what  if,  after  repeated  warnings 
from  the  chief  of  the  police,  ho  persisted  in  language 
which  “appeared  to  bo  calculated”  to  provoke  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  agitation  ? 

If  the  German  Reichstag  were  a  Liberal  or  Indepen¬ 
dent  Assembly,  there  might  be  less  to  be  said  upon  the 
danger  of  such  a  restriction  on  opinion.  But  the 
German  Reichstag  is  not  Liberal  and  is  not  Independent. 
Of  the  total  of  376  members,  no  less  than  160  are  pen¬ 
sioners  or  officials.  Thirty-eight  deputies  are  judges  of 
supremo  or  inferior  courts.  IVom  Prussia  alone  nearly 
40  members  seek  official  advancement  by  political 
subserviency.  It  is  not  to  a  rotten  majority  of  place¬ 
men  and  plncchunters  that  the  liberties  of  the  subiect 


PROSPECTS  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

Since  the  Association  for  Legal  Education  was  formed 
last  year,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 
more  has  been  done  towards  improvement  of  the  existing 
system  than  was  done  in  the  fifteen  years  preceding. 
Even  if  this  iVssociation  were  to  fail  in  accomplishing 
the  special  objects  it  has  proposed,  of  which  there  does 
not  appear  to  bo  any  danger,  it  would  bo  remembered 
as  having,  by  the  pressure  of  its  agitation,  compelled  the 
authorities  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  exact  some  guarantee 
from  our  future  barristers  that  they  should  know  some¬ 
thing  of  law.  For  the  first  time  it  is  announced  that 
no  one  will  bo  made  a  barrister  who  has  not  passed  an 
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to  study  law,  to  proceed  with  the  volumes  of  Coke,  the  since  the  close  of  last  session.  In  the  first  place,  tho 
thousands  of  volumes  of  reports,  and  the  endless  heap  Permissive  Bill,  as  the  committee  of  the  United  King- 
of  statutes,  is  perf^tly  idle.  But,  if  the  law  were  dom  Alliance  boasts,  has  become  a  question  on  which 
arranged  in  an  intelligible  manner,  and  within  a  mode-  seats  in  Parliament  are  lost  and  won.  Tho  last  llonort 


to  obtain  a  systematic  arrangement  and  statement  of  tive  issue,”  and  that  they  have  been  confirmed  in  “their 
law,  from  lawyers  who  do  not  know  what  system  is ;  conviction  that  the  movement  has  fairly  entered  upon 
who  regard  it  as  something  that  does  not  bring  them  its  last  stage  of  legislative  recognition.”  There  is  divi- 
briefs,  and  is,  therefore,  at  most,  an  idle  pastime  ?  The  sion  in  tho  camp  of  the  National  Association,  but  it  has 
very  statement  of  the  proposition  shows  the  hopeless-  been  stirred  to  new  exertion,  and  one  of  the  members  of 
ness  of  such  an  idea.  Before  a  code,  worthy  of  the  the  executive  committee  expressed  a  hope,  at  the  recent 
country,  can  be  made,  we  must  have  a  school  of  pro-  conference,  that  the  society  would  yet  succeed  in  making 
found  jurists  and  systematic  expositors,  who  would  it  as  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  obtain  a  glass  of  beer  in 
co-operate  with  practising  lawyers  of  experience  in  London  as  Mr  Hughes  had  found  it  to  bo  when  he  visited 
sifting  and  digesting  the  statutes  and  precedents.  Boston.  High  expectations  have  been  excited ;  but  this 

The  creation  of  a  great  school  of  law  must  be  a  work  is  not  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  discussion 
of  time,  but  it  is  only  of  time.  The  country  that  pro-  that  has  been  going  on.  Tho  views  of  total  abstainers 
dneed  a  comprehensive  genius  like  Lord  Bacon,  or  an  and  tho  interests  of  drunkards  and  licensed  victuallers 
ardent  reformer  like  Cromwell,  both  men  who,  great  in  have  been  argued  at  great  length ;  but  no  attention  what- 
their  respective  spheres,  were  alike  anxious  for  the  ever  has  been  paid  either  to  tho  views  or  to  the  interests  of 
amendment  and  codification  of  law,  is  surely  not  desti-  moderate  drinkers — tho  temperance  party,  in  the  true 
tute  of  the  ability  to  consummate  the  great  work  that  sense  of  the  word — who  greatly  outnumber  all  the  otliers  " 
their  far-reaching  genius  boldly  sketched  out.  The  love  combined,  and  with  whom  the  final  decision  ought  to, 
of  science  and  of  exact  knowledge  is  not  wanting  and,  in  the  last  resort,  must  inevitably,  rest.  This 
amongst  us ;  and,  if  the  barbarism  of  our  law  casts  a  latter  party  has  no  organisation,  and  has  not  yet  ox- 
shade  of  suspicion  on  oar  scientific  tendencies,  it  must  pressed  its  opinion  on  the  matter.  It  would  obviously 
be  remembered  that  the  extraordinary  complication  and  bo  premature  to  predict  the  ultimate  settlement  of  tliis 
incongruities  of  law  have  prevented  tho  public  seeing  how  question  until  we  have  ascertained  how  the  moderate 
or  where  to  reform  it.  The  stimulus  from  outside  is  now  men,  who  constitute  tho  vast  majority  of  the  nation,  aro 
felt,  the  ancient  Inns  of  Court  are  affected  by  it,  and  affected. 

the  movement  towards  reform  will  go  on  at  an  accelerat-  But  in  tho  meantime  much  might  bo  done  by  tho 
ing  pace.  A  school  of  highly- educated  lawyers,  with  Legislature  to  promote  temperance  without  infring- 
wide  knowledge  and  enlarged  views,  will  be  formed ;  ing  on  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  any  body  of 


and,  under  its  guidance,  we  may  look  for  the  amend-  the  citizens.  I’utting  aside,  as  impracticable  and 
ment,  consolidation,  and  final  codification  of  our  laws.  unjust,  the  notion  that  Parliament  either  can  or  ought 
_ to  suppress  drinking  in  order  to  prevent  drunken¬ 
ness,  it  might  justly  impose  conditions  that  would 
THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC.  guarantee  tho  public  a^inst  the  worst  abuses  of  tho 

The  Liquor  question  has  drifted  into  a  false  position,  t™®®-  Regulation  is  perfectly  lepti^te ;  re- 

and  for  thU  the  Government,  and  especially  the  Home  pression  is  not.  A  ^gh  class  of  accommodation  might 


THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC.  guarantee  tho  public  a^inst  the  worst  abuses  of  tho 

The  Liquor  question  has  drifted  into  a  false  position,  t™®®-  Regulation  is  perfectly  lepti^te ;  re- 

and  for  thU  the  Government,  and  especially  the  Home  pression  is  not.  A  ^gh  class  of  accommodation  might 
Secretary,  are  primarily  to  blame.  Mr  Bruce’s  Bill  of  be  exacted  with  perfect  fairness,  and  the  very  small 
1  ,  •  1  j  ^ _ ‘..j _ /• _  Dublic-houaes.  with  little  custom,  miirnt  no  orriuiiin.iIxT' 


last  session  pieced  nobody ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  pubho-houses,  with  little  custom,  might  be  gr^ually 
the  haste  with  which  it  was  withdrawn,  the  category  of  weeded  out  to  advantege ;  for  it  is  the  keepers  of  these, 
the  dissatisfied  inclnded  the  author  of  that  measure  and  j  ?  slightest  temptation 

his  colleagues.  The  pusillanimity  and  incapacity  the  ^  incite  individual  customers  to  dnnk  more  than  is  go^ 
Government  displayed  in  their  attempt  to  deal  with  this  ^he  public-houses  in  a  distnct  might  also  bo 

question  would  seem  to  have  exercised  a  mischievous  advantageously  restricted  in  some  reasonable  proportion 
influence  on  a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  tbe  num^r  of  the  mhabitanU,  or  of  the  frequenters 

Commons,  forfit  wUl  be  remembered,  many  members  the  district,  but  the  exaction  of  firet-olass  premises 

voted  at  a  later  period  for  the  second  reading  of  the  *'‘'® 

Permissive  Bill,  who  expressly  stated  that  they  disap-  Forfeiture  of  licence  and  even  other  punishmonte 

proved  alike  of  its  principli  and  of  its  machinery,  should  follow  a  conviction  for  adulteration,  for  supplying 
Both  Parliament  and  Government  have  hitherto  paltered  to  intoiicat^  persons,  or  children,  or  for  k^pmg 

with  this  important  subject,  and  their  insincerity  and  “P®”  unlawful  hours.  But  atove  all,  tho  issuing  of 
indecision  have  very  natorally  disgusted  the  country  and  bcences  should  bo  transferred  to  a  more  competent 
strengthened  the  hands  of  every  extreme  faction.  The  J®®«  .mtorested  authority,  and  certificates  shou  d 

Goverament  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  laws  regulating  "“'j  b®  F"'®“  “®“  P'’<>'^®4  ®bar^tor  and  intelli- 

the  Liquor  Trade  are  highly  unsatUfactoiy,  and  called  for  8®“®®’  Doubtless  the  pubheans  in  our  l^go  towns  are  a 
immediate  amendment,  but  at  the  same  time  it  abandoned  ;;®'7  resp^table  class ;  but  they  ^ght  to  bo  the  very 
its  own  weak  efibrt  to  improve  them.  And  the  House  *>®®‘  “®“  ^  ^  undertake  the  manaeomeut 

of  Commons  also  manifested  a  desire  to  shirk  and  to 
triffe  with  the  question.  In  these  circnmstances,  the 
people  have  been  driven  to  consider  the  proposals  of  the 
only  persons  who  had  any  clear  and  decided  opinions  on 
the  subject  to  which  their  attention  had  been  so  pointedly 
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best  men  that  can  be  got  to  undertake  the  management 
of  the  business. 

THE  MURDER  OF  BISHOP  PATTESON. 

It  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Polynesia^ 
directed.  It  was  impossible  that  they  could  accept  direc-  slave  trade  will  at  last  be  put^  down,  not  because  wo 
tion  and  guidance  from  a  Government  and  a  Parliament  think  it  at  all  wrong  or  even  discreditable  for  Queens-, 
who  avowedly  had  not  made  up  their  own  minds  on  the  land  planters  to  kidnap  Polynesians  and^  to  hold  them 
question,  and  who  were  evidently  desirous  of  shirking  in  semi-legalised  slavery,  but  because  a  bishop  has  been 
the  responsibility  involved  in  proposing  a  settlement  of  clubbed.  Of  the  Queensland^  slave  trade  we  have 
it.  As  far  as  the  reform  of  the  licensing  system  is  con-  known  for  some  years.  Fanatics  and  enthusiasts  have 
cemed,  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons  gone  so  far  as  to  besiege  the  Colonial  Office  itself,  and 
niay  be  said,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  have  entirely  to  call  attention  to  the  doings  of  such  gentlemei^s  Mr 
abnegated  one  of  their  most  important  functions — the  Ross  Lewin,  and  his  friends  Messrs  D^irt  and  Under¬ 
enlightenment  and  control  of  public  opinion.  They  have  wood.  Tho  Colonial  Office,  to  do  it  justice,  has  taken 
fairly  forfeited  all  olaim  to  leadership  on  this  subject.  the  matter  up.  It  has  replied  that  it  distinct  cases  of 
The  consequences  have,  we  think,  been  plainly  apparent  cruelty  or  of  kidnappi.ig  coidd  ^  brought  reward, 
in  the  intermittent  disci^sffion  that  has  been  carried  on  ever  there  would  then  be  ground  for  the  Colonial  Office  to 
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LeKibiAture  that  cruelty  ana  itianapping  are  inings 
which  are  very  painful  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  of  which  he  hears  with  infinite  regret. 
Furnished  with  proof  positive  that  kidnapping  goes  on 
_ nioof  upon  which  a  jury  would  hang  Mr  Roes  Lewin 

*  *  .»  1  •  1  /^tt* 1 _ 

twenty  times  over — t 
the  whole  thin^^ 
be  looked  into, 
much  the  same  way 
glibly  answered 
been  " 


the  Colonial  Office  has  replied  that 
2  is  very  sad,  and  that  it  shall  certainly 
In  Parliament  the  matter  has  fared  jn 
Questions  have  been  asked,  and 
Correspondence  and  papers  have 
laid  upon  the  table.”  But  the  Government 
has  been  busy  with  Mr  Lowe’s  Match  Bill,  or  with 
Mr  Winterbotham’s  Dogs  Bill,  and  the  like,  and 
while  great  matters  such  as  these  agitate  the  great 
heart  of  the  nation,”  what  is  so  small  a  thing  as 
slavery  in  a  British  colony  that  it  should  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  ?  The  matter  is 
“  under  consideration.”  Government  intends  to  look 
into  it.  Meantime  the  Dogs  Bill  is  passed,  so  let  us 
rest  and  bo  thankful. 

Now,  however,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  feeling 
aroused.  We  may  even  find  that  the  Government  has 
had  the  whole  matter  under  its  consideration  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  that  its  one  object,  dearer  to  it  than 
even  the  Ballot,  is  to  wipe  the  stain  of  slavery  from  off 
the  national  flag.  The  question  may  possibly  become 
popular :  and  we  have  a  sound  Government  always  ready 
to  go  with  popular  opinion.  Bishop  Patteson  was  a  man 
whose  death  is  not  likely  to  be  passed  over.  He  was 
a  great  man,  a  good  man,  a  well-known  man,  and  a 
popular  man.  He  has  been  murdered  under  peculiarly 
brutal  circumstances.  His  death  is  sure  to  call  forth  a 
torrent  of  indignation.  And — if  the  whole  matter  is 
nob  forgotten  before  Parliament  meets — Government 
may  bo  forced  to  do  what  it  ought  to  have  done  long 
agi),  permanently  station  a  couple  of  vessels  in  the 
South  Seas. 

Bishop  Patteson’s  brave,  simple,  single-hearted  life  is 
beyond  words  of  praise.  Son  of  a  Justice  of  King’s 
Bench,  educated  at  Eton,  scholar  of  Balliol,  classman, 
fellow  of  Merton, — the  world  lay  before  him.  He  put 
it  aside,  to  become  “  missionary  Bishop  of  Melanesia  ” 
without  a  salary.  Ho  was  a  man  of  wide  and  liberal 
views.  The  Christianity  which  he  taught  was  of  a 
simple  and  primitive  type.  He  put  down  cannibalism 
and  infanticide.  He  discouraged  polygamy  and  encou¬ 
raged  decency.  He  married  black  people  and  baptized 
th  in.  Ho  was  more  of  an  apostle  than  a  missionary  of 
the  orthodox  lypo.  But,  above  all,  he  had  that  peculiar 
magnetic  influence  which  some  few  possess, — that  rare 
gift  the  happy  owner  of  which  can  do  with  savages  and 
children  and  dumb  creatures  much  as  he  pleases.  And 
►o  he  was'iiot  only  obeyed,  but  loved;  and  his  influence 
was  half  apostolical,  half  patriarchal, — wholly  for  good. 
Tliat  the  natives  should  ever  have  believed  him  to  be  a 
slaver  in  disguise  is  almost  incredible.  For  ten  years  the 
Southern  Cross  has  flitted  about  from  island  to  island. 
She  was  known  everywhere.  But,  although  the 
Southern  Cross  was  no  slaver,  the  natives  were  somehow 
l^oisuaded  that  her  master  had  a  share  in  the  trade. 
I  he  slaver  skippers  used  bis  name  to  decoy  natives  on 
board  their  vessels.  We  read  oven  of  a  dummy  bishop 
being  shown  over  the  bulwarks.  And  the  lie  w'as  used 
so  often  that  at  last  it  was  believed.  Santa  Cruz  is  an 
island  where  the  kidnappers  have  been  very  busy  of  late. 
And  Bishop  Patteson,  landing  at  Santa  Cruz,  has  been 
inas.-uertd  by  some  native  w’hose  relatives  are  at  present 
toiling  ill  Queensland,  and  who  has,  as  a  simple  duty, 
killeil  ihe  tirat  white  man  whom  he  could  catch.  It  is 
curious,  by  the  light  of  this  week’s  news,  to  read  the 
Bishop  8  own  letter  to  the  New  Zealand  Synod,  written 
early  this  year.  “  I  desire  to  protest,  by  anticipation, 
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sad  experiences  as  commander  of  the  Rosario.  We 
repeat  that  the  Queensland  system  of  foreign  immi¬ 
gration  is  slavery  in  everything  but  the  eye  of  the  law. 
In  the  eye  of  the  law  it  is  not  slavery,  because  the  law 
assumes  that  a  savage  who  cannot  speak  English  is 
competent  to  sign  an  agreement  by  which  he  binds 
himself  to  serve  for  three  years  at  the  rate  of  61.  a 
year.  As  proof  of  this  competence  it  accepts  the  fact 
that  the  savage’s  “  mark  ”  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
agreement,  attested  by  the  mate  and  the  boatswain  of 
the  “  immigrant  vessel.”  And  if  the  savage  complains 
that  he  has  been  forcibly  kidnapped,  or  if — as  in  the 
case  of  the  Spunkie^  Mr  Ross  Levvin’s  own  vessel — a 
savage  girl  complains  that  she  has  been  violated  during 
the  passage,  the  law  allows  the  kidnapper  and  his  crew 
to  escape  upon  demurrer  to  the  effect  that  a  savage  can 
sign  an  agreement,  but — being  a  savage — cannot  take  an 
oatli.  All  this  is  Queensland  law  ; — law  made  to  white¬ 
wash  slavery  into  the  semblance  of  free  labour ; — law 
to  which  her  Majesty  has  been  advised  to  give  her 
consent  in  Council.  Meantime  we — self-righteous  as 
ever — amuse  ourselves  by  declaring  that  Bishop  Patte- 
son’s  blood  is  on  the  heads  of  the  Queensland  slavers. 
Rather  it  is  on  our  heads,  who  allow  this  sin  against  God 
and  man  to  wax  great.  It  is  the  apathy  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  the  apathy  of  Parliament,  the  apathy  of  the 
public,  the  apathy  of  the  press,  that  has  allowed 
Queensland  slavery  to  grow  to  its  present  evil 
size.  Nay,  more,  Mr  Ross  Lewin  and  his  friends 
know  that  it  is  to  their  interest  that  their  villanies 
should  not  be  brought  before  the  public.  They 
have  agents  in  London  whose  w’ork  it  is  to  stifle 
inquiry.  To  our  knowledge  more  than  one  London 
paper  has  been  threatened  with  proceedings  for  com¬ 
menting  too  freely  upon  Polynesian  slavery,  and  has 
inserted  a  humble  apology,  stating  that  it  l^lieves  the 
system  to  work  admirably.  Slavery,  then,  is  once 
ngain  becoming  a  great  and  a  wealthy  power.  If  once 
again  we  thoroughly  break  its  back.  Bishop  Patteson’s 
blood  will  not  have  been  spilt  in  vain. 


The  Woman’s  Suffrage  Movement. — A  circular  has 
just  appeared  in  the  papers  from  a  new  Central  Committee 
for  Promoting  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  Movement.  For 
some  time  back,  we  understand,  some  of  the  provincial 
associations  have  been  desirous  of  establishing  a  centre  in 
London.  Last  spring  a  conference,  with  this  object,  was 
held  at  the  Langham  Hotel,  and  a  short  time  ago  a  pro¬ 
position  was  brought  before  the  executive  committee  of  the 
London  National  Woman’s  Suffrage  Society,  that  it  should 
become  a  central  body,  in  which  members  of  the  provincial 
committees  should  have  a  right  to  sit.  That  proposition  was 
declined  by  the  committee  of  the  London  society  pn  the 
ground  that  there  was  not  sufficient  harmony  among  the 
various  committees  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
agitation  for  women’s  suffrage.  The  London  committee  had 
the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  Mr  J.  S.  Mill,  who  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  that  the  movement  would  be  best  served  if  the 
Metropolitan  society  retained  its  separate  organisation,  and 
adhered  to  its  old  way  of  working,  and  that  it  would  be  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  cause  if  it  were  to  submerge  itself  in  an 
organisation  of  all  local  committees.  Three  of  the  members 
of  the  London  committee,  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
rejected  proposition,  resigned,  and  have  since,  along  with 
others,  formed  a  new  central  committee,  which  is  to  be  a 
means  of  communication  between  such  local  societies  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  country  as  may  desire  its  assistance.  It 
is  natural  that  the  various  local  associations  should  desire 
to  unite  their  influence,  and  speak  with  one  voice  in  the 
oar  of  Parliament.  But  the  name  selected  is  hardly  suit¬ 
able.  The  new  committee,  in  calling  itself  the  National 
Society  for  Women’s  Suffrage,  seems  to  be  misdescribing 
itself,  and  running  a  danger  of  confusion  with  the  long-esta¬ 
blished  London  National  Woman’s  Suffrage  Society.  As  we 
understand,  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  two.  The 
new  committee  professes  to  be  supplementary,  not  substi¬ 
tutive  ;  to  form  a  centre  of  connection  for  many  existing  pro¬ 
vincial  committees,  while  the  London  society  will  continue 
its  old  work  in  the  metropolis,  and  such  parts  of  the 


>  country  as  its  means  enable  it  to  overtake.  On  this  foot¬ 
ing,  there  is  room  and  work  enough  for  both.  There  is 
often  a  unity  in  difference,  just  as  there  is  often  an  oppo¬ 
sition  in  an  apparent  unity.  We  trust  that  the  new  body 
will  prove  a  great  assistance  to  various  provincial  com¬ 
mittees,  without  impairing  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the 
London  National  Woman’s  Suffrage  Society.  Mr  Mill  has 
consented  to  become  President  to  the  executive  committee 
of  this  society,  as  a  mark  of  his  approval  of  the  course 
pursued  by  it. 

A  Breach  of  Promise  Case.— The  case  of  Targett  r. 
Vincent,  tried  last  week  in  the  Bail  Court,  offers  a  better 
illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  the  law  on  breach  of  promise 
than  any  length  of  argument.  The  parties  were  not  in 
high  life,  and  they  were  of  tender  age.  The  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  a  market  gardener,  and  the  unhappy  defendant 
was  engaged  as  a  chemist’s  assistant,  at  the  large  salary  of 
40Z.  a  year.  The  lady’s  prospects  in  life  were  blighted  at 
a  very  early  age,  for  she  had  not  emerged  from  her  teens 
the  “  cruel  deceiver  ”  was  twenty-two.  His  counsel  urged 
that  a  marriage  between  two  such  hopefuls  ought  to  be 
forbidden  in  the  -interest  of  the  ratepayers.  Well,  a 
counsel  has  privileges ;  but  we  are  astonished  that  any 
counsel  had  the  audacity  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
a  man,  before  entering  on  marriage,  to  take  good  care  that 
he  should  not  add  to  our  pauper  population.  Whether  it 
was  to  punish  the  counsel  for  this  rash  and  ill-timed  exhi- 
bition  of  common  sense,  or  for  some  other  occult  reason, 
the  jury  gave  the  interesting  young  maiden  250f.  damages, 
which,  with  the  costs,  would  probably  amount  to  nearly 
400Z.  This  is  a  nice  burden  for  a  young  chemist’s  assistant, 
starting  in  life.  The  young  lady  has,  however,  found  that 
the  law  can  betray  her,  as  well  as  her  lover.  The  Judges 
in  Banco  gave  her  the  option  of  taking  125Z.  or  having  a 
new  trial.  Even  this  is  far  too  much.  In  Scotland,  a 
trumpery  case  of  this  sort  would  have  been  tried  before 
a  sheriff  in  a  summary  way,  and  the  plaintiff  might  have 
received  a  dozen  pounds,  which  would  certainly  be  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  the  damage  to  her  matrimonial  pro¬ 
spects.  Why  cannot  these  trumpery  cases  be  sent  to  the 
County  Courts  ?  At  Nisi  Prms^  the  jury  feel  bound  to 
give  high  damages,  to  give  an  air  of  respectability  and 
seriousness  to  their  proceedings.  In  a  trial  for  breach  of 
promise,  the  only  thing  that  is  not  laughed  at  is  the 
damages. 

A  Slight  Inconsistency.  —  The  Epoca  has  recently 
gained  a  somewhat  unenviable  notoriety  on  account  of  its 
persistent  argumentation  in  support  of  the  project  for  taxing 
the  Spanish  debt.  The  same  journal  is  also  a  vigorous 
assailant  of  the  Italian  occupation  of  Rome.  Its  zeal 
against  King  Victor  Emmanuel  has  just  betrayed  one  of  its 
correspondents  into  language  which  sounds  oddly  when 
contrasted  with  the  line  of  reasoning  adopted  on  the  debt, 
that  is,  the  Spanish  debt-taxation  project.  It  appears  that 
the  Italian  Government,  pressed  by  its  usual  impecuniosity, 
is  about  to  propose  some  measures  which  are  stated  to  tend 
towards  a  decided  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
Italian  debt.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  on  such  a 
supposition  a  fellow-feeling  would  have  made  the  Epoca 
wondrous  kind.  Quite  the  contrary  has  happened.  One 
instance  of  this  resulting  inconsistency  is  very  amusing. 
The  Epoca  used  to  tender  the  deceived  creditors  of  Spain 
the  consolation  that  at  any  rate  no  future  Cortes  would 
over  exceed  the  proposed  tax  of  18  per  cent.  The  organs 
of  the  Italian  Government  offer  the  same  assurance  to 
Italian  creditors  with  respect  to  the  Italian  measure.  The 
Epoca  pulls  their  argument  to  pieces  in  the  following 
manner  :  “  Who  will  guarantee,”  it  cries,  **  that  the  Ita¬ 
lian  Parliaments  of  the  future,  as  fully  sovereign  as  the 
existing  Assembly,  will  not  make  still  further  encroachments 
on  the  property  of  the  creditors  ?”  The  Epoca  never 
thought  of  asking  in  the  Spanish  case,  who  will  guarantee 
that  future  Cortes  will  respect  the  limitations  of  the  present 
legislature  ?  _ 

Austrian  Ex-Ministers. — The  perpetual  changes  of 
Ministry  in  Austria  have  led  to  a  unique  multiplication 
of  ex-Ministers.  Since  the  resignation  of  the  Metternich 
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Cabinet  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1848,  Austria  has  had  no 
less  than  110  of  them ;  23  have  died,  but  87  still  live  and 
draw  the  pensions  which  the  fact  of  having  held  office 
secures  to  them.  As  the  pensions  range  from  4,000  florins 
to  10,000  florins  per  annum,  the  resulting  total  amounts 
to  a  respectable  sum  in  the  case  of  such  a  tribe  of  appli¬ 
cants.  In  default  of  any  other  means  of  introducing 
stability  into  Austrian  affairs,  it  might  be  suggested  that 
unless  a  Ministry  lasted  a  full  twelvemonth  at  any  rate, 
the  retiring  saviours  of  their  country  should  get  no  re¬ 
tiring  pay. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

Sir, — In  your  recent  article  respecting  railway  accidents 
and  shortcomings,  one  important  cau.se  is  not  named — viz., 
the  neglect  of  the  companies  to  enforce  their  regulations, 
by  punishing  all  known  breaches  whether  followed  by  acci¬ 
dents  or  not.  Commonly  but  little  notice  is  taken  of  the 
neglect  of  a  specified  precaution  unless  followed  by  a  disaster. 
The  punishment  is  therefore  for  the  disaster,  and  not  for  the 
breach  of  the  rule.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  than 
the  fatal  accident  that  occurred  some  time  ago  at  Staplehurst, 
iu  consequence  of  the  taking  up  of  the  worn  rails  in  order  to 
replace  them  by  new  ones  ;  the  very  strict  precautionary 
rules  that  ought  to  be  observed  whenever  the  line  is  thus 
broken  up,  and  which  rules  were  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
printed  regulations,  having  on  that  occasion  been  wholly  dis¬ 
regarded.  It  w’as  stilted  at  the  inquest— if  my  memory 
serves  me  rightly — that  the  printed  i*egulations  were  habi¬ 
tually  disregarded,  not  only  by  the  workmen,  but  also  by 
their  official  superiors ;  nor  was  any  proof  offered  that  any 
systematic  effort  was  made  by  the  authorities  to  detect  and 
punish  all  breaches,  whether  leading  to  immediate  disaster  or 
not.  At  other  inquests  printed  rules  have  often  been  paraded  in 
defence  of  the  railway  authorities  ;  but  when  it  is  asked  what 
is  done  to  insure  the  constant  and  uniform  observance  of 
these  rules,  no  satisfactoiy  answer  is  given.  Now,  every  one 
practised  in  the  management  of  others  must  know  that,  if 
given  rules  are  to  be  observed  habitually,  every  breach  must 
be  trCcated  as  an  offence  against  discipline,  without  reference 
to  the  immediate  effect  of  such  breach  of  the  rule. 

Soon  after  the  dreadful  accident  at  Staplehurst,  it  was 
suggested  to  the  Legislature  to  appoint  inspectors  of  i-ailways, 
who,  like  the  inspectors  of  prisons,  schools,  &c.,  avoiding  in¬ 
terference,  should  fully  examine  and  report  both  occasionally 
upon  matters  of  emergency,  and  periodically  upon  the 
general  mode  of  conducting  operations  ;  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that,  had  the  cool  disregard  of  appointed  precautions 
taking  place  on  the  line  in  question  been  made  known  by  an 
authorised  inspector,  the  matter  must  have  been  rectified,  and 
in  all  probability  the  fatal  disaster  prevented. 

If  the  State  should  ever  thus  interfere  to  compel  the  rail¬ 
way  authorities  to  enforce  their  own  regulations,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  it  w’ill  take  the  lesson  to  itself  with  reference  to 
the  criminal  law,  wherein  an  absurd  and  mischievous  im¬ 
portance  is  given  to  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  commit  a 
crime,  even  when  the  criminal  determination  and  the  resolute 
attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect,  which  complete  the  moral 
offence,  are  fully  proved. 

The  trial  of  Kelly  for  the  murder  of  Talbot  is  a  strong  in¬ 
stance  in  point ;  for  surely  we  must  feel  that  the  long  time 
occupied  in  investigating  the  surgeon’s  mode  of  treatment, 
though  perchance  useful  in  itself,  was  wasted  as  regards  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner  ;  since,  if  he  were  the  man 
that  fired  the  shot,  the  skill  or  want  of  skill  of  the  surgeon 
could  make  not  one  iota  of  difference  to  his  guilt,  nor  to  bis 
innocence,  if  he  were  not  the  man.  Agsiin,  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  for  a  magistrate  to  remand  an  alleged  criminal  till 
the  poor  victim  of  a  murderous  assault  show  whether  his 
constitution  happens  to  be  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to 
rally  before  the  guilty  assailant  is  tried  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
name  of  the  crime  even  is  often  determined  by  the  accidental 
consequences  rather  than  by  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

^  If,  notwithstanding  these  being  fully  made  out,  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  prisoner  and  the  definition  of  his  offence  are 
allowed  to  de]3end  in  any  way  upon  the  result,  which  as  I  have 
said  is  often  greatly  affected  by  accidental  circumstances,  the 
law  admits  the  interference  of  chances  of  all  kinds,  and  becomes 
a  lottery  instead  of  a  certain^.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  this 
defect  in  our  existing  law  aimrds  almost  absolute  protection 
to  the  traffickers  in  stolen  property;  whilst,  if  the  law  were  so 
altered  as  to  stop  these  villanous  proceeilings,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  criminal  classes  would,  finaing  their  occupation  gone, 
perforce  take  to  honest  callings,  to  the  vast  benefit  alike  of 
the  community  and  of  the  national  exchequer.  E.  H, 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  approach  of  the  end  of  the  year  has  induced  reali. 
sations  in  the  Stock  and  Share  Markets,  which,  notwith^ 
standing  the  reduction  in  the  Bank  rate  and  the  publication 
of  satisfactory  traffic  returns,  have  been  depressed.  It  is 
satisfactory,  however,  to  find  that  the  settlement  has  passed 
over  without  difficulty ;  and,  from  the  lightness  of  the  con¬ 
tinuation  rates,  the  account  now  open  is  only  moderatelv 
large.  In  the  Discount  Market  money  continued  most 
plentiful,  and  advances  on  choice  bills  could  have  been 
obtained  at  3  per  cent. 

The  English  Funds  remain  steady  at  93 J  to  93 1  for 
money  and  92^  to  92^  ex  div.  for  January.  No  effect  haa 
been  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  Bank  rate  to  3|  per 
cent.,  as  it  had  been  generally  expected. 

In  Railways,  Manchester  and  Sheffield  has  fluctuated  to- 
an  unusual  degree,  and  at  one  time  touched  78^,  but  on 
the  declaration  from  the  secretary  that  the  telegram,  whicbi 
had  been  implicitly  believed,  was  a  forgery,”  gave  way  to 
73J,  and  has  since  declined  a  further  |.  General  indignation 
has  been  expressed  at  this  outrage,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  remarked  that  no  official  contradiction  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  report  that  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  and  Mid* 
land  have  agreed  to  amalgamate.  The  fall  for  the  week,, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  not  important,  but,  for  the 
moment,  the  tendency  is  decidedly  towards  lower  quota* 
tions. 

Foreign  Stocks  have  not  been  materially  affected.  The 
principal  feature  in  this  department  is  the  success  of  the 
New  Paraguay  Loan,  which  has  been  applied  for  more 
than  three  times  over,  and  is  quoted  at  2^  to  2|  premium. 
Mexican  has  also  been  in  demand,  and  is  about  1  higher  for 
the  week,  and  Italian  has  met  with  strong  support  from, 
continental  buyers.  In  other  respects  values  are  much  the 
same. 

Telegraph  Shares  show  no  material  alteration,  but 
during  the  last  few  days  the  market  has  been  firm.  Tele¬ 
graph  Construction  Shares,  however,  have  risen  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  extent  on  a  rumour  of  a  new  and,  it  is  hoped,  a  highly 
remunerative  contract. 

Finance  Shares  have  been  inquired  for,  and  show  a. 
recovery  from  the  recent  depression. 

In  Mines  the  fully  paid  Shares  of  the  Emma  Company 
are  quoted  at  about  2  discount,  and  the  partly  paid  at  1 
to  2  premium,  in  both  instances  a  considerable  fall. 

American  Securities  keep  very  steady,  bub  show  little- 
change.  Erie  Shares  are  quoted  at  an  advance  of  1. 

The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Rail  way  Com* 
pany  have  offered  a  reward  of  5001.  for  the  detection  of 
the  author  of  the  forged  telegram  regarding  that  line.  Fac¬ 
similes  of  the  telegram,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  handed  in,  have  been  widely  cir* 
culated  in  order  to  facilitate  the  attempts  at  discovery. 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  “  a  tall  middle-aged  man,  about 
forty,  dark  complexion,  beard  and  moustache  turning  gray,, 
and  to  have  had  on  a  dark  blue  overcoat  and  a  silk  hat. 

The  directors  of  the  London  and  River  Plate  Bank 
(Limited)  have  resolved  to  declare  a  dividend  of  5  per 
cent,  for  the  half-year  ended  the  30th  of  September  last, 
making  with  the  interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  in  June 
last  a  distribution  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  year — the  same 
as  in  1870. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  London  Chartered 
Bank  of  Australia,  to  be  held  on  the  8th  of  December,  a 
dividend  of  4  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per 
annum,  will  be  proposed,  leaving  a  balance  of  9,030t.  to 
be  carried  forward. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Flagstaff  Silver 
Mining  Company  of  Utah  (limited),  with  a  capital  o 
300,000?.,  in  shares  of  10?.,  of  which  100,000?.  is 
for  subscription.  The  purchase  money  is  300,00 
(100,000?.  in  cash  and  200,000?.  in  shares),  but  there 
are  stated  to  be  net  profits  of  20,000?.  since  the  R  ® 
September  last,  which  are  to  accrue  to  the  company.  ® 
property  is  close  to  the  Emma  Mine,  and  the 
furnished  with  regard  to  it  are  from  Professor  B  a  e, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  and  others, 
coupled  with  a  review  by  Professor  Ansted. 
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The  traflSc  of  the  Tower  Subway,  which  had  fallen  oflf 
daring  the  summer  months,  is  now  stated  to  be  rapidly 
increasing,  and  to  have  nearly  reached  20,000  passengers 
weekly.  The  directors  are  building  a  new  entrance  on  Tower 
hill,  of  increased  dimensions  to  give  better  ventilation. 

The  meeting  of  the  members  and  shareholders  of  the 
Albion  Life  Assurance  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at 
the  offices,  Chancery-lane,  Mr  H.  S.  Arrowsmith  in  the 
chair.  During  the  past  nine  months,  for  which  the  accounts 
were  made  up,  359  new  proposals  for  assurances,  amounting 
in  all  to  97,645/.,  and  representing  premiums  to  the  amount 
of  8,432/.  14s.  7d.,  have  been  completed  with  the  Society. 
The  new  premium  income  is,  therefore,  at  the  rate  of  over 
4,500/.  per  annum.  An  actuarial  valuation  of  the  Society’s 
business  has  been  made,  the  result  of  which  shows  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  over  22,000/.  in  favour  of  the  Society. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Nantyglo  and  Blaina  Iron¬ 
works  Company  (Limited),  the  chairman  referred  to  a 
rumour  that  the  yield  has  not  come  up  to  what  was  held 
out  in  the  prospectus ;  and  he  reminded  the  shareholders 
that  the  company  has  not  been  in  operation  more  than 
three  months,  and  in  that  time  it  has  been  impossible  to 
develops  all  the  resources  of  the  property.  The  latest 
returns  from  the  works  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature. 
He  also  added  that  the  company  have  as  many  orders  as 
they  can  execute,  and  prices  are  in  favour  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  company.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  directors. 

At  the  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  share¬ 
holders  in  the  Trust  and  I^an  Company  of  Upper  Canada, 
the  directors’  report — which  showed  a  balance  at  the  credit 
of  revenue,  including  726/.  8s.  Id.  brought  forward,  of 
16,379/.  9s. — was  unanimously  adopted.  On  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chairman  (Mr  Charles  Morrison),  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  half-year  was 
declared. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 
Consols  92k  to  92^  for  the  account. 

Foreign  Bonds;  —  Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  95J  to  964, 
Ksryptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  87  to  874 »  ditto  1868 ; 
€34  to  834  ’  ditto,  Khedive,  744  to  74| ;  French  Six  per  Cents., 
D8|  to  98^;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  84  to  8};  Italian  Fire  per 
Cents.,  684  to  681;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  33  to  334;  ditto 
^rip.  1871,  2  to  24  ;  Turkish  Fire  per  Cents.,  1865,  474  to  484; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  654  to  654  »  ditto  1869,  54|  to  55  ;  and 
ditto,  1871,  4  to  3  dis. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  67|  to  68 ;  Caledonian, 
1174  to  1171;  Great  Eastern,  48?  to  494;  Great  Western,  110| 
to  1103  ;  Great  Northern  “A.,”  I6O4  to  I6I4  ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  1484  to  1484  ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  25A  to  25| ; 
Metropolitan,  704  to  71 ;  ditto.  District,  324  to  33J ;  Midland, 
1.384  to  1384;  North-Eastern  Consols,  1744  ^76;  Sheffield, 

724  to  734  ;  and  South-Eastern,  964  to  974. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  117  to 
119;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  160  to  162;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  83  to  84;  British  Indian  ExtensionTelegraph.il} 
to  12;  China  Telegraph,  8}  to  9;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  ll}  to 
113;  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  2.3}  to  24;  Hudson’s  Bay,  9} 
to  94 ;  India  Rubbers,  45}  to  46 ;  Ottoman  Banks,  12}  to  124; 
and  Telegraph  Constructions,  33}  to  34. 


ScNDAT  Lecture  Socixtt. — On  Sunday,  26th  November, 
S.  Elley  Finch,  E?q.,  lectured  on  “The  Inductive  Philosophy, 
with  a  parallel  between  Lord  Bacon  and  Comte  as  Philosophers.” 
The  lecturer  began  by  quoting  the  following  aphorisms  of  the 
astronomer  Kepler;  “In  theology  we  balance  authorities,  in 
science  we  weigh  reasons.  I  prove  by  science  that  the  earth  is 
round,  is  inhabited  on  every  side,  is  of  small  size,  and  in  motion 
among  the  stars.”  These  conclusions,  said  Mr  Finch,  though 
they  startled  the  learned  world  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  in 
•our  day  taught  as  commonplace  truths  to  school  children.  The 
question,  liowever,  is  often  put — what  is  truth  ?  How  can  it 
come  to  bo  known,  or  be  capable  of  verification,  as  such  ?  In 
reply  it  may  be  said  that  all  knowledge  is  distributable  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  methods  of  inquiry)  into  three  classes,  the  theological, 
the  metaphysical,  and  the  scientific.  To  judge  of  the  relative 
vatue  of  these  methods  it  is  necessary  to  see  what  they  are 
founded  upon.  We  find  that  the  theological  is  derived^  from 
certain  writings  supposed  to  be  the  direct  revelation  from  God  to 
tnan.  The  metaphysical  places  the  standard  of  truth  in  the 
human  faculties,  and  makes  real  knowledge  the  result  of  the 
study  and  analysation  of  our  own  ideas  and  sensations,  the  test 
of  truth  being  the  consciousness  of  man.  The  scientific  method 
is  remarkably  distinct  from  these.  It  considers  that  all  real 
knowledge  is  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  nature,  and  her 
invariable  laws  alone.  The  views  of  the  order  of  God’s  providence, 
aud  the  standard  of  right  conduct  in  life  according  to  the  theo* 


~J—  ■■  == 

logical  and  the  scientific  methods,  are  essentially  different.  By 
^ke  former,  all  ei rihly  misery  is  caused  by  the  will  of  God;  by 
the  latter,  it  is  the  '*esult  of  the  violation  of  natural  laws.  By 
the  former,  all  natuiv^  phenomena  are  caused  by,  and  are  at  tho 
disposal  of,  God’s  arbiti  'ry  will,  which  frequently  interferes  with 
and  alters  them  for  certal''  purposes ;  by  the  datter,  they  are 
entirely  caused  by  God’s  natUiJil  laws,  which  are  invariable  and 
unchangeable.  Science  is  founded  upon  inquiry  ;  theology 
upon  authority. '  Science  takes  for  its  basis,  human  reason ; 
theology,  certain  principles  accepted  as  snpernaturally  revealed, 
and  therefore  impious  to  question.  Theology  regards  belief 
as  a  virtue  ;  science  encourages  doubt  as  an  invaluable  mental 
quality,  which  compels  the  mind  to  withhold  belief  until  satisfied 
by  proof.  The  leading  idea  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  which 
was  first  so  named  and  taught  by  Lord  Bacon,  though  it  had  long 
held  a  place  in  the  minds  of  thinkers,  and  was  manifest  in  all  tho 
early  struggles  of  reason  against  authority,  is  the  scientific  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  uniformity  of  the  operations  of  nature — i.c.,  that, 
whatever  has  happened,  will,  under  absolutely  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  always  happen  again.  The  knowledge  of  these  natural 
laws  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  a  right  use  of  the  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties,  which  must  proceed  from  observations  of  nature,  step  by 
step,  and  only  draw  inferences  when  such  inferences  arc  strictly 
deducible  from  facts.  The  chief  end  of  this  philosophy  Lord 
Bacon  declared  to  be  utility,  understanding  by  utility  everything 
which,  according  to  the  discovered  constitution  of  our  nature,  wo 
can  regard  of  its  advancement  and  elevation.  This  philosophy 
has  spread,  since  Lord  Bacon’s  time,  with  a  rapidity  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery.  But  the  works 
in  which  he  displayed  its  principles  remained  its  only  exponents 
until  the  appearance  of  Comte.  Considering  him  merely  as  an 
inductive  philosopher,  Mr  Finch  said  that  Comte,  designing  only 
to  build  upon  the  foundation  which  the  sagacity  of  Bacon  had 
laid,  had  considerably  extended  aud  verified  the  application  of 
the  inductive  method.  He  aimed  to  show  by  an  analysis  of 
scientific  discovery,  and  a  critical  review  of  modern  history, 
that  the  phenomena  of  society  and  public  morals,  ns  well 
as  those  of  individual  life,  are  regulated  by  natural  laws. 
Drawing  a  parallel  between  Lord  Bacon  and  Comte,  two 
men  who,  though  gifted  with  a  similarity  of  genius,  exhibited  a 
noticeable  difference  in  the  style  of  their  works,  the  lecturer 
showed  that  the  most  remarkable  diversity  between  them  la^  in 
the  majestic  eloquence  of  Lord  Bacon,  which,  though  cOtnbincd 
with  dignity  and  gravity,  contains  a  splendour  of  imagery,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  stern  simplicity  of  Comte,  whose  anxiety  to  clothe 
his  thoughts  in  the  clearest  language  led  him  to  adopt  an  almost 
painstaking  precision  in  his  style.  The  objection  generally 
brought  against  the  inductive  philosophy  is,  that  it  omits  the 
spiritual  part  of  man’s  nature,  and  is  a  mere  system  of  materialism. 
This  is  about  as  rational  as  to  say  that  the  multiplication-table 
should  not  be  taught,  because  you  could  not  learn  tho  Apostles* 
creed  thereby.  The  true  answer,  however,  is,  that  the  spiritual 
part  of  man’s  nature  is  the  subject  not  of  science,  but  of  theology  ; 
and  the  inductive  philosopher,  though  seeking  to  recover  from  theo¬ 
logy  domains  that  do  not  belong  to  her,  does  not  desire  to  intrude 
on  her  propher  sphere.  At  the  same  time,  though  no  doubt  that 
science  is  limited  to  matter,  and  that  the  inductive  philosophy  is, 
therefore,  necessarily  material,  yet,  as  man  is  a  being  compounded 
partly,  at  least,  of  matter,  living  in  a  world  of  matter,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  material  influences,  it  cannot  be  wise  for  men  to  neglect 
a  system  of  knowledge  which  aims  at  expounding,  for  man’s  bene¬ 
fit,  the  properties  and  laws  of  matter.  Regarded  in  this  light,  we 
must  see  that  happiness  and  virtue,  not  misery  and  vice,  result 
from  the  teachings  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 


ME  TENNYSON’S  “LAST  TOURNAMENT.’’* 

The  cycle  of  the  Arthurian  Idylls  would  have  been 
incomplete  had  it  not  included  *  The  Last  Tournament,’  a 
poem  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  Poet  Laureate,  but  one, 
we  fear,  that  will  not  be  so  popular  as  its  predecessors.  Its 
theme,  in  the  first  place,  is  very  painful.  The  corruption 
that  had  been  secretly  fermenting  in  Arthur’s  Court  ever 
since  “  the  sullying  of  the  Queen,”  would  seem  to  have 
burst  all  bounds  after  the  departure  of  the  nobler  and 
purer  knights  who  went  in  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and 
here  it  reaches  its  culminating  point.  Infidelity  and  dis¬ 
trust  pervade  the  atmosphere  like  a  thick,  murky,  fog, 
obscuring  the  sky  altogether,  and  letting  through  but  a  few 
faint,  flickering  streaks  of  light.  Even  Arthur,  blind  to 
tho  signs  of  evil  as  ho  is,  to  a  degree  barely  credible, 
darkly  feels  that  the  moral  tone  of  his  knights  has  deterio¬ 
rated.  Doubtful  whether  he  may  not  be  harbouring  an 
unjust  suspicion,  tho  King  asks  himself : 

Have  I  dreamed  the  bearing  of  our  knights 
Tales  of  a  manhood  ever  less  and  lower  ? 

Or  whence  the  fear  lest  this  my  realm,  uprear’d, 

By  noble  deeds  at  ofte  with  noble  vows. 

From  flat  confusion  and  brute  violences. 

Reel  back  into  the  beast,  and  be  no  more  ? 

♦  ‘The  Contemporary  Review*  for  December.  Strahan  and  Co 
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throw  this  Satan  of  the  North,’*  and  leaves  Sir  Lancelot  to 
preside  and  arbitrate  at  the  tournament.  ThU  “  Tournament 
of  the  Dead  Innocence,”  as  it  was  called  at  Court,  “  by  these 
in  earnest,  those  in  mockery,”  was  a  fancy  of  the  Queen’s 
The  King  and  Lancelot,  riding  one  day  near  an  oak  tree* 
high  perched  upon  a  crag,  heard  the  cry  of  a  young  babe! 
Lancelot  scaled  the  height,  and  found  a  maiden  babe  lying 
unscarred  in  an  eagle’s  nest,  with  a  carcanet  of  rubies 
twined  thrice  around  her  neck.  The  Queen  took  the  babe 
nursed  it,  and  after  came  to  love  it  tenderly  ;  but  Nestling* 
as  she  was  called,  died,  and  the  carcanet  “  vext  the  Queen 
with  plaintive  memories  of  the  child,”  so  that  she  resolved 
to  give  it  away  as  a  tourney-prize.  Lancelot  was  not  in  a 
cheerful  mood  on  the  morning  of  the  tournament,  and  what 
he  saw  and  heard  in  the  lists  but  aggravated  his  gloom. 
The  lines  describing  the  landscape  on  the  eve  of  the  jousts 
are  instinct  with  the  feeling  that  depressed  his  heart : 

Then  fell  thick  rain,  plume  droopt  and  mantle  clung. 

And  pettish  cries  awoke,  and  the  wan  day 
Went  glooming  down  in  wet  and  weariness. 

The  popular  sentiment  finds  utterance  in  the  speech  of  a 
swarthy  dame,  who,  laughing  shrilly,  said  : 

Praise  the  patient  saints. 

Our  one  white  day  of  Innocence  hath  past, 

Though  somewhat  draggled  at  the  skirt.  So  be  it. 

The  snow-drop  only,  flowering  through  the  year, 

Would  make  the  world  as  blank  as  winter-tide. 

Come — let  us  comfort  their  sad  eyes,  our  Queen’s 
And  Lancelot’s,  at  this  night’s  solemnity. 

With  all  the  kindlier  colours  of  the  fleld. 

—a  shrewd  criticism  on  the  deficiencies  of  Arthur’s  ideal. 
The  encounter  of  wit  between  Dagonet  and  Sir  Tristram 
has  a  clear  title  to  a  place  in  the  poem,  and  although 
it  is  not  particularly  brilliant,  it  is  on  that  very  account, 
perhaps,  all  the  more  true  historically.  It,  besides,  is  made 
the  'means  of  revealing  certain  features  of  the  situation 
that  could  not  otherwise  have  been  so  appropriately  intro¬ 
duced.  There  is  much  gravity  in  the  Fool’s  covert  insinua¬ 
tions,  and  we  gather  from  Tristram’s  query,  **  Is  all  the 
laughter  gone  dead  out  of  thee  ?  ”  that  Dagonet  is  not  so 
lively  as  he  was.  The  coming  evil  has  cast  its  shadow 
over  the  faithful  Fool.  When  the  two  separate,  Tristram 
wends  his  way  towards  Lyonesse,  where  Queen  Isolt  dwells. 
Here  is  a  delicate  bit  of  quick-life : 

Before  him  fled  the  face  of  Queen  Isolt 
With  ruby- circled  neck,  but  evermore 
Past,  as  a  rustle  or  twitter  in  the  wood 
Made  dull  his  inner,  keen  his  outer  eye. 

For  all  that  walk’d,  or  crept,  or  perch’d,  or  flew. 

Anon  the  face,  as,  when  a  gust  hath  blown, 

Unruffling  waters  re-collect  the  shape 
Of  one  that  in  them  sees  himself,  returned ; 

But  at  the  slot  or  fewmets  of  a  deer, 

Or  ev’n  a  fallen  feather,  vanish’d  again. 

We  cannot  dwell  on  the  meeting  of  Tristram  and  Isolt, 
which  presents  a  rich  field  for  comment,  and  brings  Tris¬ 
tram’s  character  into  bold  relief.  His  insight  and  his 
blindness  are  alike  characteristic  of  the  man.  While  the 
two  are  kissing,  after  a  quarrel  that  could  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  satisfactorily  settled,  the  irate  husband  enters 
and  cleaves  Tristram  through  the  brain. 

We  are  sensible  of  having  done  scant  justice  to  this 
Idyll,  which  stands  more  in  need  of  interpretation  to  the 
hasty  reader  than  most  of  the  Laureate’s  poems;  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  impression^of  its  effect 
in  any  other  words  than  its  author’s  own.  There  are,  we 
may  mention,  two  fine,  light  lyrics  in  ‘The  Last  Tourna¬ 
ment,*  which  will  compare  as  works  of  art  with  any  of  the 
songs  in  the  Idylls,  although  the  sentiments  they  express 
will  not  meet  with  equal  approval.  They  are  admirably 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  Tristram  into  whose  mouth 
they  are  put. 


The  Court  fool,  Dagonet,  sees  more  clearly  into  the 
cause  and  estimates  more  correctly  the  extent  of  the  dis¬ 
organisation  than^his  “  blameless  lord,”  whose  ignorance  of 
human  nature  is  partly  the  cause  and  partly  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  innocence.  Tristram,  the  hunter  and 
harper,  a  gifted  rover,  who  constructs  a  philosophy  of  life 
to  suit  his  own  passions  and  fancy,  puts  his  finger  lightly 
on  one  cause  of  the  decline  : 

The  heathen  wars  were  o’er. 

The  li'e  had  flown,  we  sware  but  by  the  shell. 

To  Lancelot  the  demoralisation  is  only  too  apparent, 
and  he  is  sadly  conscious  that  he  has  largely  contributed 
to  it : 

Bound  his  sick  head  all  night,  like  birds  of  prey, 

The  words  of  Arthur  flying  shriek’d. 

This  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  poem,  and  there 
is  little  to  relieve  it. 

The  interweaving  of  the  varied  incidents  of  the  poem 
is  very  skilfully  and  artistically  managed,  and  although  it 
contains  few  of  those  fine  touches,  and  not  one  of  those 
“  jewels  five  words  long,”  which  we  expect  to  find  in  every 
piece  that  comes  from  Mr  Tennyson’s  pen,  the  nature  of 
the  subject  probably  accounts  for  their  absence,  and  ‘  The 
Last  Tournament  ’  has  other  compensating  merits.  We 
will  venture  to  say  that  none  of  the  Idylls  shows  greater 
genius  than  this.  It  is,  in  substance,  unlike  them  all,  and 
unlike  anything  that  Mr  Tennyson  has  previously  written. 
The  characters  portrayed  are  more  commonplace  than  any 
who  have  figured  in  the  preceding  Idylls,  but  for  that  very 
reason  they  are  more  difficult  to  invest  with  poetic  inter¬ 
est.  Never  has  the  Laureate  drawn  portraits  with  a 
bolder  pencil,  or  with  more  life  and  warmth.  And  the 
grace  of  the  diction  is  as  charming  as  ever,  after  one  has 
become  familiar  with  the  obsolete  Saxon  words  with  which 
the  poem  abounds.  There  is  here  and  there  a  faulty 
measure,  but  this,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  amended 
before  ‘  The  Last  Tournament  ’  is  issued  in  book-form.  It 
is  well  known  that  Mr  Tennyson  does  not  hold  his  first 
printed  text,  or  even  his  second  and  third,  sacred  against 
alteration  and  improvement. 

A  single  reading  may  not  suffice  to  bring  out  the  force 
and  drift  of  this  poem,  and  it  should  certainly  be  studied 
in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  “  Idylls  of  the  King.”  It 
prepares  the  way  for  the  catastrophe  in  *  Guinivere,’  and 
developes  the  train  of  action  laid  in  ‘  Pelleas  and  Etarre.’ 
But  even  in  itself  ‘  The  Last  Tournament  ’  is  a  unity,  and 
its  parts  gain  in  effect  by  being  viewed  in  their  relation  to 
the  whole  poem.  As  it  is  a  production  of  the  imagination, 
it  requires  to  be  realised  in  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
to  produce  the  full  impression  it  is  capable  of  making. 
Then  everything  will  be  found  to  be  in  its  proper  place. 
The  poem  opens  with  the  Fool  dancing  “  like  a  withered 
leaf  about  the  Hall,”  and  it  closes  with  the  Fool  lying  in 
the  dark,  sobbing  at  Arthur’s  feet,  and  answering  his  ques¬ 
tion,  “  What  art  thou  ?  ”  in  these  words  ; 

I  am  thy  fool. 

And  I  shall  never  make  thee  smile  again. 

In  the  interval  much  has  occurred  to  cause  the  king  deep 
sorrow.  On  the  morning  preceding  the  tournament,  a 
battered  churl  staggers  into  Arthur’s  presence,  and  informs 
him  that  the  Bed  Knight  who  stole  his  herd  and  maimed 
him,  had  only  spared  his  life  on  condition  that  he  would 
carry  to  the  king  a  challenge  couched  in  the  most  insulting 
terms.  This  renegade  informs  Arthur,  through  his 
messenger,  that  he  has  founded  a  Bound  Table  in  the 
North,  and  that  his  knights  have  sworn  the  counter  to 
everything  that  Arthur’s  knights  have  sworn.  “  And  say,” 
runs  this  message. 

My  tower  is  full  of  harlots,  like  his  court, 

But  mine  are  worthier,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other  than  themselves — and  say 
My  knights  are  all  adulterers  like  his  own. 

But  mine  are  truer,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other. 

Thinking  this  Bed  Knight  and  his  followers  the  last 
remnants  of  the  heathen,  the  thieves  and  bandits,  “  whom 
the  wholesome  realm  is  purged  of  otherwhere,”  Arthur  sets 
out  with  a  band  of  his  youncer  new-made  knicrhts  to  over¬ 
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*  The  Speaker’s  Commentary,*  as  we  are  to  call  it,  affords 
the  most  striking  proof  of  the  wonderful  effect  that  is 
being  produced  upon  the  more  intelligent  and  zealous 
portions  of  the  religious  community  by  Bishop  Colenso’s 
treatises  on  the  Pentateuch.  Some  nine  years  ago 
the  first  of  those  treatises  startled  and  horrified  the 


which  is  still  at  press ;  but  this  drawback  will  soon  be 
remedied,  and  Bishop  Oolenso’s  remarks  are  generally  so  clear 
and  precise  that  the  reader  can  have  no  difficulty  in  follow¬ 
ing  him.  The  volume  contains,  at  any  rate,  quite  enough 
eviden^  of  Bishop  Browne’s  blunders  to  convince  every 
impartial  reader  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  first  portion  of 
*  The  Speaker’s  Commentary.’  Of  this  we  shall  give  a 
few  instances ;  passing  over  the  first  third  of  the  book, 
controverting  Bishop  Browne’s  assertions  that  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  ae  a  whole  could  have  been  written  by  Moses,  and 
that  the  later  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  show  that  he 
did  write  it,  seeing  that  on  these  points  Bishop  Browne 
has  nothing  whatever  to  say  that  has  not  already  been 
disproved.  He  rests  nearly  all  his  case  upon  lame  and 
distorted  extracts  from  later  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
extracts  that  Bishop  Golenso  shows  to  be  valueless  in 
themselves,  even  if  we  accept  the  current  views  as  to  their 
authenticity  ;  and  he  shirks,  in  what  it  is  kindest  to  call  a 
very  unscholarlike  way,  the  due  consideration  of  the 
incontrovertible  proofs  ^at  Bishop  Golenso  has  drawn  from 


orthodox  world,  and  quickened  the  slumbering  doubts  of  various  titles  given  to  the  Deity  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
many  who  had  previously  accepted  the  usual  teachings  of  other  books.  At  any  rate,  they  have  not  yet  been  contro- 
divines  without  open  question,  if  not  without  misgivings,  verted ;  and,  until  some  farther  contribution  is  made  to 
When  it  was  found  that  the  mere  denunciation  of  Bishop  Elohist  and  Jehovist  controversy,  it  seems  impossible 
Colenso’s  views  as  “  rash  and  feeble  speculations  ”  was  of  ^or  reasonable  people  to  accept  the  orthodox  view. 


no  avail,  and  that  the  effort  to  silence  him  by  judicial 
persecution  was  also  unsuccessful,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  bethought  him  that  the  Bishop 
ought  to  be  met  by  fair  arguments.  The  result  was 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  seven  archbishops 
and  bishops  and  thirty  minor  shepherds  of  the  Church 
of  England,  to  prepare  “a  New  Bible  Commentary,  in 
which  every  educated  man  may  find  an  explanation  of 
any  difficulties  which  his  own  mind  may  suggest,  as 
well  as  of  any  new  objections  raised  ”  by  others.  More 
than  seven  years  have  l^en  spent  in  the  production  of  the 
first  volume,  containing  a  general  introduction  to  the 
Pentateuch  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  commentaries  upon 
Genesis  by  the  same  prelate,  on  Exodus  by  Canon  Cook 
and  the  ^v.  Samuel  Clark,  on  Leviticus  by  Mr  Clark,  on 
Numbers  by  the  Bev.  T.  £.  Espin  and  the  Bev.  J.  F. 
Thrupp,  and  on  Deuteronomy  by  Mr  Espin.  This  volume 
contains  928  pages,  and  the  whole  work  thus  promises  to 
be  of  vast  proportions,  although  many  weighty  points, 
respecting  which  the  faithful  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
contradictions*  of  the  heresies  of  critics  more  sound  in 
scholarship  than  in  orthodoxy,  have  been  avoided  on  the 
plea  of  want  of  space.”  Much  in  the  way  of  contradic¬ 
tion  and  apology,  however,  of  course  is  offered.  **The 
book,”  says  Bishop  Golenso,  ”  appears  to  be,  from  beginning 
to  end,  one  laboured  attempt  to  maintain  the  traditionary 
view  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  whole  Pentateuch,  and 
the  infallible  accuracy  of  its  contents.”  ”  It  is  brought 
out,”  says  Mr  Strange,  ”  in  defence  of  a  system,  by  official 
advocates.  It  professes  to  be  an  exhibition  of  divine 
truth ;  but  the  divinity  of  the  alleged  truth  is  assumed, 
and  not  in  any  way  sifted,  explained,  or  established.  What 
its  writers  have  set  themselves  to  do  is  to  tranquillise  the 
minds  of  friends  with  what  may  plausibly  satisfy  them. 
It  is  another  coat  of  plastering  laid  upon  the  crevices  of 
their  sacred  edifice.”  This  may  be  a  thing  worth  doing, 
according  to  the  narrow  view  and  the  base  standard  of 
those  who  have  undertaken  it,  seeing  that  its  misrepresen¬ 
tations  and  evasions  will  pass  for  truth  and  piety  with 
perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  consult  it.  But,  as 
to  the  honesty  of  the  proceeding,  there  can  be  no  question 
among  honest  men. 

How  far  it  is  dishonest  is  being  shown  by  Bishop  Golenso, 
^ho,  having  a  special  right  to  be  heard  in  criticism 
of  a  work  mainly  undertaken  in  opposition  to  his  teaching, 
M  especially  qualified,  by  his  previous  study  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  to  expose  the  fallacies  and  perversions  that  are 
here  put  forth.  He  declares  his  intention  of  examining 
it  bo<^  by  book ;  and  in  the  volume  that  has  just  been 


Bishop  Browne  s  work  as  an  apologist  appears  best,  per¬ 
haps,  in  his  detailed  remarks  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It 
is  contemptibly  frivolous  and  evasive  throughout.  He  is 
anxious  to  accept  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation  as 
literal,  yet  he  adopts  Hugh  Miller’s  quibble  about  the 

days  ”  being  ”  vast  geological  periods.”  He  thus  justifies 
the  Scripture  story  of  NoaB’s  Ark  and  its  usee : 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  German  commentators  that  Peter  Jansem 
in  1609,  bnilt  a  vessel  of  the  same  proportions  as  the  ark,  thoug^h 
smaller,  viz.,  120ft.  X  20ft.  X  12ft.  It  was  found  most  convenient 
for  stowage,  containing  one-third  more  freight  than  ordinary  vessels 
of  the  same  tonnage,  though  it  was  unsnited  for  making  way  quickly 
through  the  water. 

John  Temporarins,  quoted  by  Heidegger,  made  a  curious  calcu¬ 
lation,  according  to  which  the  ark  would  have  afforded  abundant 
room  for  all  the  animals  then  known,  and  food  for  their  voyage. 

'  Tiele  also,  in  his  Commentary,  calculates  that  there  was  room  for 
7,000  distinct  species. 

To  which  Bishop  Golenso  answers : 

Is  it  possible  that  such  solemn  nonsense  can  be  penned  in  this 
age,  by  a  Bishop  of  the  Charch  of  England,  for  a  Commentary 
intended  to  “  make  the  latest  information  accessible  to  a  roan  of 
ordinary  culture,”  and  ”  enable  him  to  find  an  explanation  of  any 
difficulties  which  his  own  mind  might  suggest,  as  well  as  of  any 
new  objections?”  Of  coarse,  a  mere  tub,  like  Peter  Janseu’a, 
having  the  same  breadth  throughout  from  top  to  bottom,  would 
hold  more  than  an  ordinary  vessel  of  the  same  tonnage  properly 
shaped.  But  did  “John  Temforabius”  calculate  in  what  state 
the  carrion  would  be — taken  on  board  for  a  twelvemonth’s  supply 
for  vultures,  &c. — at  the  end  of  a  day  or  two,  or  even  of  the  fresh 
meat  which  must  have  been  provided  for  lions,  tigers,  leopards, 
eagles,  owls,  kites,  and  hawks?  Where  did  the  chameleons  get 
their  flies,  the  woodpeckers  their  grabs,  the  night-hawks  their 
moths  ?  How  could  snipes  and  woodcocks,  that  feed  on  worms 
and  insects  at  the  bottom  of  sed^  brooks,  or  humming-birds  that 
seek  the  honey  of  flowers,  have  Uved  in  the  ark  ?  How  was  this 
huge  “  Great  Eastern  ”  drained,  and  its  “  nests  ”  cleaned  day  by 
day?  Bat  these  and  similar  questions  have  been  asked  before, 
and  Bp.  Browne  takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of  such  difficulties, 
except  to  suggest  that,  if  the  ark  was  to  hold,  not  only  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  but  insects  and  reptiles,  possibly  eggs  or  larva  may 
have  been  preserved  I  This,  no  doubt,  gets  over  the  difficulty  of 
pairs  of  spiders  and  lady-birds,  ants  and  bees,  moths  and  butter¬ 
flies,  and  “creeping  things ” generally,  marching  or  flying  delibe¬ 
rately  up  to  be  taken  into  the  ark.  But  we  have  now  to  imagine 
Noah  and  bis  family  going  about  the  country  searching  for  “  eggs  ” 
and  “  larvsB,”  and  storing  and  preserving  lot  twelve  months  the 
proper  supplies  of  vegetable  food  for  these  multitudinous  grubs 
and  caterpillars,  not  to  speak  of  the  business  of  changing  their 
food  daily,  well  known  to  amateur  keepers  of  silkworms  ! 

It  really  needs  an  apolo^  to  the  common  sense  of  my  readers 
for  putting  before  them  in  plain  words  sneh  considerations  as 
these.  But  I  am  compelled  to  enter  into  these  absurd  details  by 
the  contents  of  this  Commenta^,  put  forth  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England.  A  few  years  ago  theret 
were  many  who  ridiculed  the  notion  of  such  things  being  seriously 
believed  in  these  days,  and  who  condemned  my  own  exposure 
such  absurdities  as  utterly  unnecessary  amidst  the  light  ano 
knowledge  of  the  present  age.  But  here  we  have  this  Commen- 


published  he  discusses  the  Bishop  of  Ely’s  general  intro-  tary,  set  on  foot  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
auction  aud  hi*  detaUed  comment^  upon  Oeneab.  The 

jolume  appears  under  a  slight  disadvantage,  as  we  are  „  exolanations  ”  to  satUfy  the  doubts  of  devout  and  earnest  cn- 
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frequently  referred  for  corroboration  of  its  stneturef  to  the  qairers,  and  Bp.  Browne,  at  one  of  the  most  learned  meinbert  of 
sixth  part  of  *  The  Pentateuch  Critically  Examined,’  that  body,  as  the  very  Coryphaeus  of  the  scholarship  of  England, 
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bringing  the  English  Church  into  contempt  throughout  the  world 
hy  these  ineptitudes.  There  is  something  very  solemn  and  im¬ 
pressive  in  the  grand  old  mp'th,  with  the  ark  and  its  human  and 
lirute  inhabitants  floating  alone  upon  the  waste  of  waters  over  a 
dead  and  buried  world.  It  is  only  such  writers  as  these,  with 
tiicir  attempts  to  justify  and  render  credible  the  details  of  the 
story,  who  make  the  whole  ridiculons. 

Bishop  Browne  believes  that  all  the  beasts  in  the  world 
were  destroyed,  save  the  specimens  preserved  by  Noah. 
“But,”  as  Bishop  Colenso  remarks,  “he  does  not  say  a 
word  that  may  help  us  to  understand  how  the  animals 
lived  without  light  and  air,  or  how  many  of  them 
got  their  supplies  of  animal  food,  carrion,  or  fresh  meat 
iti  the  ark — how  the  birds  were  kept  from  flying  away 
when  the  ark  was  without  a  covering  for  the  last  two 
months — how,  immediately  after  the  flood,  the  cattle 
lived  without  grass,  the  birds  without  seeds  and  flowers, 
all  vegetation  having  been  destroyed — how  the  pairs  were 
replaced  which  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  devoured  as  soon 
as  they  came  out  of  the  ark,  which  ^had  probably  been  young 
and  tame  in  the  ark,  but  were  now  adult  or  adolescent, 
and  returning  to  their  own  wild  natures.’  ”  Bishop  Browne 
is  not  sure  whether  the  flood  was  universal  or  only  partial ; 
but  he  does  not  explain  how,  if  it  was  universal,  the  waters 
could  by  any  possibility  have  been  brought  together,  or 
how,  if  it  was  partial,  the  waters  could  have  been  kept 
at  an  artificial  height  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  gravita¬ 
tion.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  open  to  him  to  say 
bluntly :  “  The  Bible  says  so  ;  therefore  it  is,  and  we  must 
believe  it  without  questioning.”  But  this  he  does  not  do ; 
he  attempts  to  reason,  and  his  attempt  at  reasoning  only 
brings  ridicule  on  himself  and  on  the  mystery  he  professes 
to  confirm.  So  it  is  all  through  his  Commentary.  Utterly 
illogical  and  preposterous  in  his  demands  on  his  readers’ 
faith,  he  would  at  least  have  been  consistent  had  he 
acknowledged  that  the  scriptural  narrative  must  be  read  in 
a  spirit  of  absolute  and  unlimited  faith ;  but  he  stultifies 
himself,  and  asks  his  readers  in  the  same  way  to  stultify 
themselves,  by  straining  at  the  gnats  while  they  swallow 
the  camels  of  Bible  histoiy.  Sometimes  he  thereby  falls 
into  astounding  blunders.  Thus,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Pentateuch,  he  says : 

The  Mosaic  laws  and  institutions  of  worship  are  penetrated 
throughout  by  a  knowledge  of  Egyptian  customs.  The  connection 
between  the  cherubic  figures  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat  and 
the  Egyptian  sculptures  is  traced  in  the  note  at  the  end  of  G.iii. — 
the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  meats  is  eminently  Levitical, 
but  it  is  eminently  Egyptian  also — the  Egyptian  priesthood  was 
by  inheritance,  so  was  the  Levitical — the  Egyptian  priests  shaved 
their  whole  bodies,  so  the  Levites  were  to  “  shave  all  their  flesh,” 
N.viii.7— the  Egyptian  priests  had  to  bathe  continually,  so  the 
priests  and  Levites  had  to  purify  themselves  by  bathing — the 
priests  of  Egypt  wore  none  but  linen  garments,  so  was  it  with  the 
israelitish  priests ;  and  there  is  no  known  example  of  any  other 
priesthood  of  antiquity  clothed  only  in  linen.  The  anointing  of 
Aaron,  when  clothed  in  his  priestly  robes,  has  an  exact  parallel  in 
the  Egyptian  sculptures,— the  ceremony  of  the  scape-goat  finds  a 

tarallel  in  what  Herodotus  tells  us  [about  the  Egyptians] — the 
rim  and  Thnmmim  on  the  breastplate  of  the  High-Priest  corre¬ 
spond  with  [the  fact]  that  the  chief  priest  among  thq  Egyptians, 
when  acting  the  part  of  judge,  wore  round  his  neck  an  image  of 
sapphire,  which  was  called  Truth.  These  are  a  few  of  the  parallels 
which  prove  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  Egypt 
in  him  who  wrote  the  Pentateuch  and  delivered  the  Mosaic  law. 

On  that  Bishop  Colenso  remarks : 

Bp.  Browne’s  statement  takes  away  one’s  breath.  Most  ortho¬ 
dox  ”  persons  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supposing  that  all  these 
institutions  were  founded  in  Israel  by  express  Divine  Revelation 
to  Moses — that  Jehovah  “  delivered  the  Mosaic  law ;  ”  and  it  is 
amazing  to  find  that,  in  so  doing,  the  Divine  Legislator  merely 
copied  the  practices  which  were  already  in  vogue  in  connection 
with  the  Egyptian  idolatries ! 

Mr  Strange’s  work,  which  we  have  coupled  with  Bishop 
Colenso’s,  is  a  sketchy  and  very  sarcastic  review  of  the 
whole  first  volume  of  ‘  The  Speaker’s  Commentary,’  and 
discusses  the  moral  as  well  as  the  technical  difiSculties  of 
Ibe  Pentateuch.  It  shows  very  plainly  ,some  of  the 
absurdities  that  we  are  asked  to  believe,  and  the  gross 
insults  that  they  put  upon  the  theology  and  the  religious 
system  with  which  they  are  combined  by  such  intemperate 
theologians  and  religionists  as  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  his 
associates.  But  Dr  Colenso’s  matter-of-fact  arguments 
have  peculiar  weight,  and  go  further  than  anything  else 
can  to  point  out,  as  he  says,  “  the  monstrous  wrong  that 
will  be  done  if,  in  defiance  of  all  the  triumphs  of  science 


in  the  present  day,  such  teaching  as  this  is  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  our  schools  and  colleges  as  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England.”  “  It  is  certainly  a  striking  and  very 
instructive  fact,”  he  adds,  “  that  in  this  age  we  see  on  the 
one  hand  the  Boman  Church  maintaining  with  all  its 
might  the  infallibility  of  the  Man,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  Anglican  Church  maintaining  with  like  zeal  the 
idolatry  of  the  Book — both  from  the  same  insane  fear  of 
the  truth,  which  God  is  revealing  more  and  more  fully  as 
the  ages  pass  on,  and  both  with  the  same  blind  disregard 
of  the  fatal  consequences  which  must  inevitably  follow 
should  their  views  prevail.” 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  MIDDLEMAECH. 

Middlmarch:  a  Story  of  Provincial  Life,  By  George  Eliot. 

Book  I. — Miss  Brooke.  Blackwood. 

Though  there  is  abundant  precedent  for  it  in  the  maga¬ 
zines,  and  in  such  separate  serials  as  those  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  George  Eliot  is  unkind  in  issuing  her  new 
novel)  if  novel  it  is  to  be  called,  in  parts.  Yet  her  writmgs, 
and  perhaps  *  Middlemarch  ’  especially,  will  bear  this 
treatment  better  than  most  works.  By  her  the  ordinary 
method  of  plot-making  is  but  slightly  regarded.  They 
who  run  through  her  books  to  pick  out  the  stories  are 
poorly  rewarded  for  their  pains,  and  are  apt  to  miss  all 
their  real  merits.  We  must  read  them  slowly  if  we 
would  apprehend  the  wit  with  which  they  abound. 
We  must  read  them  yet  more  slowly  if  we  would  take 
in  all  the  wisdom  that  they  contain.  In  her  writing, 
dialogue  is  much  more  important  than  the  stringing 
together  of  incidents,  and  the  subtle  delineation  of 
character  is  much  more  important  than  the  dialogue,  or 
rather,  to  it  both  dialogue  and  incident  are  always  and 
altogether  subservient.  Every  one  who  reads  this  first 
volume  of  her  new  book  will  close  it  with  something  like 
a  feeling  of  irritation  that  he  must  wait  two  months  for 
the  next  instalment ;  but  he  will  gain  by  the  delay  if  it 
causes  him  to  look  more  carefully  into  the  chapters  he  has 
at  hand,  and  to  get  out  of  them  all  the  meaning  that  he 
can.  The  volume  ends  abruptly,  and,  without  any  stage- 
appliance  for  bringing  its  characters  into  a  focus,  and  con¬ 
centrating  the  interest  that  has  to  be  held  in  abeyance 
until  the  next  instalment  is  provided ;  and  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  inartistic.  Yet  it  does  not 
lessen  the  value  of  the  book.  George  Eliot  gives  us  just 
such  insight  into  the  lifelike  characters  of  the  people  of 
her  story  as,  if  we  were  clever  enough,  we  might  obtain 
for  ourselves  during  a  short  stay  in  the  mid-England  di^ 
trict  in  which  her  scene  is  laid.  Her  volume  leaves  us  in 
just  such  suspense  as  we  might  be  in,  if  we  were  unex¬ 
pectedly  called  away  from  the  spot  for  a  couple  of  months. 
She  will  take  us  there  again  in  good  time,  and  so,  after  a 
succession  of  short  visits,  enable  us  to  perfect  such  a  “  study 
of  provincial  life,”  and  of  general  English  life  into  the 
bargain,  as  no  other  living  novelist  could  help  us  to. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  work  is  indicated  in  its  prelude. 
It  is  to  set  forth  the  temper  and  the  fortunes  of  a  modem 
Saint  Theresa : 

Many  Theresas  have  been  born  who  found  for  themselves  no 
epic  life  wherein  there  was  a  constant  unfolding  of  far-resonant 
action  ;  perhaps  only  a  life  of  mistakes,  the  offspring  of  a  certain 
spiritual  grandeur  ill-matched  with  the  meanness  of  opportunity ; 
perhaps  a  tragic  failure  which  found  no  sacred  poet  and  sank  un¬ 
wept  into  oblivion.  With  dim  lights  and  tangled  circumstance 
they  tried  to  shape  their  thought  and  deed  in  noble  agreepoent ; 
but  after  all,  to  common  eyes  their  struggles  seemed  mere  incon¬ 
sistency  and  formlessness;  for  these  later-born  Theresas  were 
helped  by  no  coherent  social  faith  and  order  which  could 
the  function  of  knowledge  for  the  ardently  willing  soul.  Their 
ardour  alternated  between  a  vague  ideal  and  the  common  yearn¬ 
ing  of  womanhood ;  so  that  the  one  was  disapproved  as  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  the  other  condemned  as  a  lapse.  . 

Some  have  felt  that  these  blundering  lives  are  due  to  the  incon¬ 
venient  indefiniteness  with  which  the  Supreme  Power  nas 
fashioned  the  natures  of  women ;  if  there  were  one  ^ 
feminine  incompetence  as  strict  as  the  ability  to  count  three  an 
no  more,  the  social  lot  of  women  might  be  treated  with  scientin 
certitude.  Meanwhile  the  indefiniteness  remains,  and  the 
of  variation  are  really  much  wider  than  any  one  would  imagin 
from  the  sameness  of  women’s  coiffure  and  the  favourite  loi^ 
stories  in  prose  and  verse.  Here  and  there  a  cygnet  is  reaiw 
uneasily  among  the  ducklings  in  the  brown  pond,  and  j 

the  living  stream  in  fellowship  with  its  own  oary-footed  am 
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Here  and  there  is  born  a  Saint  Theresa,  foundress  of  nothing, 
whose  loving  heart-beats  and  sobs  after  an  unattained  goodness 
tremble  off  and  are  dispersed  among  hindrances,  instead  of  cen¬ 
tring  in  some  long- recognisable  deed. 

The  Saint  Theresa  of  Middlemarch  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  very  clearly  portrayed  for  us  in  this  first 
volume,  though  her  trials  and  her  triumphs  are  yet  to  be 
described.  Dorothea  Brooke,  an  orphan,  with  a  decent 
fortune  of  her  own,  and  heiress  of  a  wealthy  uncle,  young, 
handsome,  and  clever,  has  strong,  if  not  very  distinct, 
notions  of  her  own  about  this  and  other  worlds,  about  life 
and  its  duties.  “  Dorothea  knew  many  passages  of  Pascal’s 
•‘Pensees ’  and  of  Jeremy  Taylor  by  heart;  and  to  her  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  seen  by  the  light  of  Christianity, 
made  the  solicitudes  of  feminine  fashion  appear  an  occupa¬ 
tion  for  Bedlam.  She  could  not  reconcile  the  anxieties  of 
a  spiritual  life,  involving  eternal  consequences,  with  a  keen 
interest  in  gimp  and  artificial  protrusions  of  drapery.  Her 
mind  was  theoretic,  and  yearned,  by  its  nature,  after  some 
lofty  conception  of  the  world  which  might  frankly  include 
the  parish  of  Tipton,  and  her  own  rule  of  conduct  there. 
She  was  enamoured  of  intensity  and  greatness,  and  rash  in 
embracing  whatever  seemed  to  her  to  have  those  aspects.” 
That  is  George  Eliot’s  portrait  of  her  heroine,  or  rather 
the  outline  sketch  that  she  fills  up  with  numberless  details 
in  the  course  of  her  volume.  The  entire  picture  is  won¬ 
derfully  real,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wonderfully  ideal.  In 
Miss  Brooke  we  have  a  lifelike  portrait  of  a  young  lady 
of  our  own  time,  excellent  by  nature,  though  nature  has 
been  cramped  by  the  restraints  and  perversions  of  conven¬ 
tional  refinement  and  good  breeding,  and  her  woman’s 
mind  is  the  product  of  generations  and  centuries  of  social 
arrangements  by  which  men  and  women,  but  women  far 
more  than  men,  have  been  shaped  and  twisted  according  to 
artificial  patterns,  and  made  far  other  than  they  might  be. 
She  is  too  good  to  be  conventional ;  but  her  goodness  is  of 
a  conventional  type.  She  is  deeply  religious,  and  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  orthodox  religiousness  that  is  around 
her ;  yet  she  can  only  grope  blindly  after  something  better. 
Her  womanliness  being,  not  actually  lessened,  but  curbed 
and  coated  over  by  the  antecedent  and  surrounding  acci¬ 
dents  of  her  life,  she  tries  to  turn  it  into  saintliness  ;  and 
the  result,  clearly  foreseen,  though  not  as  yet  described,  is 
failure ;  which,  however,  the  author  may  intend  finally  to 
show  to  be  really  the  most  complete  success. 

The  adventures  of  Miss  Brooke,  so  far  as  we  yet  know 
them,  are  of  a  very  simple  sort.  She  is  something  under 
twenty,  living  in  a  measure  of  discomfort,  consequent  on 


say,  with  such  activity  of  the  affections  as  even  the  preoccupations 
of  a  work  too  special  to  be  abdicated  could  not  uninterruptedly 
dissiinulate) ;  and  each  succeeding  opportunity  for  observation 
has  given  the  impression  an  added  depth  by  convincing  me  more 
emphatically  of  that  fitness  which  I  had  preconceived,  and  thus 
evoking  more  decisively  those  affections  to  which  I  have  but  now 
referred.  Our  conversations  have,  I  think,  made  sufficiently 
clear  to  you  the  tenor  of  my  life  and  purposes  :  a  tenor  unsuited, 
I  am  aware,  to  the  commoner  order  of  minds.  But  I  have  dis¬ 
cerned  in  you  an  elevation  of  thought  and  a  capability  of  devoted¬ 
ness,  which  I  had  hitherto  not  conceived  to  be  compatible  either 
with  the  early  bloom  of  youth  or  with  those  graces  of  sex  that 
may  be  said  at  once  to  win  and  to  confer  distinction  when  com¬ 
bined,  as  they  notably  are  in  vou,  with  the  mental  qualities  above 
indicated.  It  was,  I  confess,  beyond  my  hope  to  meet  with  this 
rare  combination  of  elements  both  solid  and  attractive,  adapted 
to  supply  aid  in ‘graver  labours  and  to  cast  a  charm  over  vacant 
hours  j  and  but  for  the  event  of  my  introduction  to  you  (which, 

I  let  me  again  say,  I  trust  not  to  be  superficially  coincident  with 
foreshadowing  needs,  but  providentially  related  thereto  as  stages 
towards  the  completion  of  a  life's  plan),  I  should  presumably 
have  gone  on  to  the  last  without  any  attempt  to  lighten  my  soli¬ 
tariness  by  a  matrimonial  union. 

Such,  my  dear  Miss  Brooke,  is  the  accurate  statement  of  my 
feelings  ;  and  I  rely  on  your  kind  indulgence  in  venturing  now  to 
ask  you  how  far  your  own  are  of  a  nature  to  confirm  my  happy 
presentiment.  To  be  accepted  by  you  as  your  husband  and  tne 
earthly  guardian  of  your  welfare.  1  should  regard  as  the  highest 
of  providential  gifts.  In  return,  I  can  at  least  offer  you  an  affec¬ 
tion  hitherto  unwasted,  and  the  faithful  consecration  of  a  life 
which,  however  short  in  the  sequel,  ha.s  no  backward  pages 
whereon,  if  you  choose  to  turn  them,  you  will  find  records  such  as 
might  justly  cause  you  either  bitterness  or  shame.  I  await  the 
expression  of  your  sentiments  with  an  anxiety  which  it  would  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  (were  it  possible^  to  divert  by  a  xuvre  arduous 
labour  than  usual.  But  in  this  oraer  of  experience  I  am  still 
young,  and  in  looking  forward  to  an  unfavourable  possibility  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  resignation  to  solitude  will  be  more  difficult 
after  the  temporary  illumination  of  hope. 

In  any  case,  I  shall  remain. 

Yours  with  sincere  devotion, 

Edward  Cabaubon. 

And  Miss  Brooke  shows  herself  with  as  much  exactness 


in  this  reply : 

My  dear  Mr  Casaubon, — I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  loving 
me,  and  thinking  me  worthy  to  be  your  wife.  I  can  look  forward 
to  no  better  happiness  than  that  which  would  be  one  with 
yours.  If  I  said  more,  it  would  only  be  the  same  thing  written 
out  at  greater  length,  for  I  cannot  now  dwell  on  any  other  thought 
than  that  I  may  be  through  life 

Yours  devotedly, 

Dorothea  Brooke. 

The  six  weeks  that  intervene  between  the  betrothal  and 
the  ensuing  m  arriage  fill  up  the  bulk  of  the  volume  before  us. 
In  the  course  of  their  eccentric  love-making  we  have 
abundant  opportu  nities  of  studying  the  characters  of  Miss 
Brooke  and  Mr  Gas  aubon,  the  one  being  a  well-conceived 


her  incompatibility  with  her  surrounding.  Her  uncle,  though  very  ill-conditioned  foil  to  the  other  We  also 
Mr  Brook«  ia  a  verv  ra«r>pctahlA  old  tronlloman.  hni  too  ^^ve  a  dear  insight  into  the  dispositions  of_  Mr  Brooke  and 


Mr  Brooke,  is  a  very  respectable  old  gentleman,  but  too  V 

commonplace  for  her.  Her  sister,  Celia,  is  a  very  attractive  of  Sir  James  e  am  an  ® 

young  woman,  but  too  practical  and  not  religious  enough  ^^ractere;  tor  a  are  us  ar  s  nc  y  su  r  ina  e  o  iss 

i  \  A  1  i  •  a-  T  nu  44  •  •  Brooke,  though  each  has  a  distinct  and  very  lifelike  indi- 

for  her.  A  country  squire.  Sir  James  Chettam,  is  paying  . ,  ,7  “  ,/  - 

bis  addresses  to  her,  but  it  never  occurs  to  her  to  suppose  ^'duality  of  his  an  er  ®  ®  ° 

this,  and  she  treats  him  civilly  under  the  belief  that  he  is  by-and-by,  and  may  be  better  able  to  criticise  them 

courting  her  sister.  “She  felt  sure  that  she  would  have  9^ 

flppantod  flia  in’dimmia  TTnnVor  if  i,ad  Hnrn  in  iu  which  sho  is  issuing  it  makcs  criticbm  premature 


courting  her  sister.  **  She  felt  sure  that  she  would  have 
accepted  the  judicious  Hooker,  if  she  had  been  born  in 
time  to  save  him  from  that  wretched  mistake  he  made  in 
matrimony ;  or  John  Milton,  when  his  blindness  came  on  ; 
or  any  of  the  other  great  men  whose  odd  habits  it  would 
have  been  glorious  piety  to  endure ;  but  an  amiable  hand¬ 
some  baronet,  who  said  *  Exactly  ’  to  her  remarks  even  when 


at  present. 


MR  BUCHANAN’S  DRAMA  OF  KINGS. 

77ie  Drama  of  Kings.  By  Robert  Buchanao.  Straban. 

Thb  b  a  great  experiment ;  and,  taking  into  account  the 


she  expressed  uncertainty,— how  could  he  affect  her  as  a  yastness  and  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  the  task,  it 
lover  ?  ”  A  more  welcome  lover  appears  in  the  person  of  pronounced  a  success.  In  ‘  The 

Mr  Casaubon,  a  middle-aged  clergyman,  who  has  spent  all  ^^ama  of  Kings  ’  we  have,  as  Mr  Buchanan  states,  “  the 
hb  slender  powers  in  preparation  for  a  work  in  which  all  serious  attempt  ever  made  to  treat  great  contemporary 
the  discordant  myths  of  the  world  are  to  be  traced  to  a  events  in  a  dramatic  form,  and  very  realistically,  yet  with 
central  divine  source,— a  selfish  bookworm,  a  pious  prig,  something  of  the  massive  grandeur  of  style  characterbtic 
in  every  way  a  man  intensely  disagreeable  to  ordinary  dramatists  of  Greece.”  The  confiict  between 

mortals,  yet  just  the  sort  of  man  to  bo  made  a  hero  or  a  France  and  Germany  b  here  depicted  in 
god  of — while  the  illusion  lasts — by  Miss  Brooke.  He  ^  choric  trilogy  of  tragedies 

unconsciously  shows  his  character  with  complete  exactness  In  Greek  fashion ; 

in  this,  his  first  and  only  love-letter :  author’s  mode  of  conception,  so  to  speak,  bears  a 

My  dear  Miss  Brooke,—!  have  your  guardian's  permission  to  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  Hb 

address  you  on  a  subject  than  which  I  have  none  more  at  heart.  .  .  ,  ,,  •  ,,  a  4Ug  Adent  **  is 

I  am  not,  I  trust,  m^istaken  in  the  recognition  of  some  deeper  point  of  view,  he  te  Is  us  in  A  Note  for  the 
correspondence  than  that  of  date  in  the  fact  that  a  consciousness  that  of  the  realistic  mystic,  who,  seeking  to  penetrate 
of  need  in  my  own  life  had  arisen  contemporaneously  with  the  deepest  of  all  into  the  soul,  and  to  represent  the  soul  s  best 
possibility  of  my  becoming  acquainted  with  you.  For  in  the  first  finest  mood  seizes  that  moment  when  the  spiritual  or 

hour  of  meeting  you,  I  had  an  impreMion  of  your  eminent  and  j  nature  is  most  quickened  by  sorrow  or  by  self-sacri- 

perhaps  exclusive  fitness  to  supply  that  need  (connected,  I  may  emuuuuai  uavuic  ao  iaaw  ^  j  j 
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‘  Liberty  I  Liberty !  *  the  wild  voice  cries,  ' 

*  Liberty  I  *  now, — and  ever  ‘  Liberty !  *  ^ 

But  whom  they  mean  by  that  mysterious  name 
I  say  not,  nor  can  any  angel  say, 

Nor  one  thing  under  God.  God  knows  and  bears 
That  one  word  and  none  other  hath  been  cried 
By  men  from  the  beginning.  I  have  heard 
The  sound  so  long,  I  smile;  but  at  the  same 
Kingdoms  have  fallen  like  o*er-ripened  fruit. 

Realms  withered,  heaven  rain’d  blood  and  earth  yawn’d 
graves,  &c. 

Liberty,  then,  is  the  burthen  of  the  drama,  which  is  to 
show  how  two  mighty  nations,  “  dimly,  darkly,  for  the 
great  Idea,**  struggled  and  fought  together,  while  “one 
by  one  came  leaders  Teil’d  to  each  ” — **  bloody  men  who 
juggled  with  the  mystic  word  of  God  *’ — and  led  them  to 
ruin,  “  each  saying  *  In  the  name  of  Liberty.’  ”  When 
Time  is  proceeding  to  tell  “  how  from  sorrow  came 
mysterious  good,” 

Seeing  man’s  wrong’d  Soul  hoarded  its  deep  strength 
In  silence, 

he  is  interrupted  by  a  confused  noise.  The  drama  has 
begun.  After  hurriedly  muttering  that  Germania  over¬ 
thrown, 

Mad,  stricken,  lies  upon  her  back  and  glares 
At  heaven  from  a  bloody  battle-field, 

And  dimly  sees  in  the  dark  void  above  her 
A  dark  shape,  a  dim -footed  phantasy. 

And  deemeth  'tis  the  mighty  truth  men  seek, 

and  after  disclosing  that  he  is  one  with  Death,  and  yet 
deathless,  Time  quits  the  stage.  From  this  prologue,  we 
learn  that  it  is  one  of  the  objects,  if  not  the  chief  object, 
of  the  drama  to  exhibit  the  operation  of  man’s  passion  for 
liberty  in  the  series  of  evente  that  culminated  in  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  to  Prussia,  and  the  unification  of  Northern  Ger¬ 
many.  This  inextinguishable  but  often  'deceived  and 
often  defeated  passion  for  liberty  performs  a  similar  fimc. 
tion  in  Mr  Buchanan’s  *  Drama  of  Kings  ’  to  that  performed 
by  Destiny  in  the  tragedies  by  .dSschylus. 

There  is  an  artistic  unity  in  this  “  drama.”  The  story 
itself  has  an  essential  unity,  and  it  has  certainly  not  been 
broken  into  fragments  by  Mr  Buchanan’s  treatment  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  striven  to  bring  into  prominence 
the  underlying  relations  of  its  several  incidents.  Each  of 
the  three  parts  of  the  “  drama”  consists  of  a  single  scene. 
The  unities  of  time  and  place  have  been  strictly  respect^ 
and,  in  consequence,  certain  liberties  have  been  taken  with 
historic  fact,  but  these  are  comparatively  trivial  and  unim¬ 
portant.  “Buonaparte,  or  France  against  the  Teuton,” 
is  the  title  of  the  first  act,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at 
Erfurt,  in  October,  1808,  during  the  great  Congress  of 
Powers.  The  conqueror  of  Germany,  fresh  from  the  field 
of  Jena,  is  riding  through  the  town,  with  the  Czar  of 
Russia  by  his  side,  and  the  kings  or  princes  of  Prussia, 
Wurtemburg,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Westphalia,  Hesse,  Baden, 
Ac ,  following  in  his  train.  Stein,  Jahn,  and  Arndt, 
representing  the  patriotism  of  Germany,  deplore,  curse,  and 
satirise  the  prevailing  sycophancy  of  their  countrymen,  and 
discuss  together  the  prospects  of  the  future.  Stein  is  the 
more  hopeful  of  the  three,  because  he  sees  the  cause  of 
German  weakness  most  clearly,  and  knows  the  remedy  for 
it.  “  Ours,”  he  says  :  j 

Ours  too  long  hath  been  a  mighty  house 
Divided  in  itself  against  itself. 

*  0  *  *  * 

^  And  we  indeed  are  stricken  at  this  day 
Because  we  follow’d  in  an  evil  hour 
Blind  leaders  who,  afi*righted  for  their  crowns, 

Led  us  against  the  house  Republican, 

Built  by  our  brethren  in  the  fields  of  France. 

For;  mark  me,  they  who  follow  and  fight  for  crowns 
Fight  for  a  figment  merely  and  a  sign, 

And  should  the  dwellers  in  a  nation  say 
Within  our  chanibers  there  shall  sit  no  kings, 

They  err  who  blindly  for  the  sake  of  kings 
Would  carry  thither  sword  and  flaming  fire. 

A  people  is  a  law  unto  itself, 

The  law  of  God  will  shape  that  lesser  law, 

And  if  there  come  a  time  when  kings  are  doom’d. 

Why  let  them  like  a  feast-day  pageant  pass, 

And  be  forgotten,  or,  like  some  old  tale, 

Become  a  goodly  theme  for  the  fireside. 

Here  we  may  remark  that  the  characters  of  the  “  drama 
are  so  highly  sublimated  that  they  retain  none  of  the 
accidental  marks  of  their  individuality.  This  will  be  a 


fice,  by  victory  or  by  defeat.”  And  this  is  not  a  point  of 
view  assumed  for  the  nonce.  In  this,  and  in  all  his  previous 
works,  Mr  Buchanan  declares  “an  attempt  is  made  to 
combine  two  qualities  which  the  modern  mind  is  accustomed 
to  consider  apart — reality  and  mysticism,  earthiness  and 
spirituality.”  What  this  “  mystic  realism  ”  exactly  is, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  not  clearly  explained  in 
the  very  mystical  note  from  which  we  have  made  the  fore¬ 
going  quotations  ;  but  we  are  informed  that  it  is  something 
very  different  from  those  “  musings  of  non-mystic  men,” 
which  “  assume  the  purely  spiritual  and  unimaginative 
form,”  and  we  may  safely  infer  that  it  is  as  far  removed 
from  that  purely  realistic  mode  of  thought  which  is  also 
unimaginative.  However,  although  we  fail  to  understand 
Mr  Buchanan’s  prose  description  of  “mystic  realism,”  and 
have  to  confess  that  we  never  suspected  its  presence  in 
‘Undertones,’  ‘The  Legends  of  Inverburn,*  or  ‘London 
Lyrics,’  there  is  in  ‘  The  Drama  of  Kings  ’  something 
that  corresponds  with  the  attitude  of  mind  delineated  in 
“A  Note  for  the  Adept.”  The  “note”  throws  a  light 
upon  the  “  drama and  the  “  drama  ”  does,  in  a  way, 
illustrate  the  “note.”  Following  the  example  of  “the 
great  positivist  who  wrote  the  first  and  second  ‘  Fausts,’  ” 
*  the  greatest  poetic  sceptic  of  modem  times,”  than  whom 
“  no  one  did  fuller  justice  to  mystic  truths,”  Mr  Buchanan 
has  made  use  of  supernatural  machinery,  “  without  perfect 
faith,”  confining  it,  however,  to  the  framework  of  prelude 
and  epilude  in  which  the  drama  is  set.  He  has  resorted  to 
this  contrivance,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
serve  “  to  keep  before  the  reader  the  fact  that  the  whole 
action  of  the  drama  is  seen  from  the  spiritual  or  divine 
auditorium,”  and  he  expresses  his  willingness  to  suppress  it, 
if  “the  consensus  of  wise  criticism  inclines  to  its  con¬ 
demnation  as  a  defect.”  But,  notwithstanding  the  semi- 
allegorical  employment  of  theological  personifications,  the 
Greek-like  mode  of  thought,  and  the  Greek  form  of  the 
poem,  “  in  minor  points  of  detail,  the  author  is  sanguine 
that  it  is  not  at  all  Greek,  nor  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
Archaic,”  and  this  hope  is  well  founded.  The  spirit  and 
the  ideas  that  pervade  ‘  The  Drama  of  Kings  ’  are  essen¬ 
tially  modem  ;  indeed,  they  belong  to  future  as  much  as  to 
contemporary  times. 

Perhaps  an  examination  of  the  trilogy  itself  will  help 
us,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  to  comprehend,  to  some 
extent,  the  note  “  On  Mystic  Realism.”  We  may  pass 
over  the  dedication  “  To  the  Spirit  of  A^uguste  Comte,” 
with  the  remark  that  the  somewhat  long-winded  and  weak 
stanzas  of  which  it  consists  indicate  sympathy  with  the 
motives  rather  than  with  the  philosophy  and  religion  of 
the  founder  of  Positivism.  The  “  Proem  ”  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  connection  with  the  “  Drama,”  and  besides  it 
is  to  us  unintelligible.  It  is  with  the  “  Prelude  before  the 
Curtain  ”  that  the  work  commences,  if  it  can  even  be  said 
to  commence  there.  We  have  both  a  prelude  and  a  pro¬ 
logue,  which  correspond  to  the  “  Prologue  for  the 
Theatre,”  and  the  “  Prologue  in  Heaven,”  of  the  first  part 
of  ‘Faust.’  There  is  also  a  further  resemblance  to 
Goethe’s  work  in  the  stage  directions,  and  in  the  dramatis 
persona:.  As  the  “  Prologue  in  Heaven  ”  brings  before  us 
‘‘  The  Lord,  the  Heavenly  Hosts,  and  afterwards  Mephis- 
topheles,”  so  the  “Prelude  ”  in  “  the  Heavenly  Theatre” 
introduces  us  to  the  Lord,  the  archangels,  the  celestial 
spectators,  and  afterwards  to  Lucifer.  The  Lord,  in  the 
latter,  however,  does  not  take  part  in  the  dialogue,  as  he 
does  in  the  former,  and  Mr  Buchanan  takes  occasion  to 
explain  that  Lucifer  is  “  the  Mystic’s  Devil,  a  spirit  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fathom  individually,  but  clearly  in  the  divine  ser¬ 
vice  working  for  good,”  and  that  he  does  not  belong  to  “  the 
irreclaimable  and  Mephistophelian  type  of  utter  evil.” 
The  “  Prelude  ”  opens  with  a  mediaeval-like  chorus  that 
reminds  the  reader  of  Dante,  and  at  its  close  “  Clouds 
rise,”  and  “  Lucifer  appears  on  the  stage,”  in  the  character 
of  Choragus,  and  tells  the  audience  the  name  of  the 
tragedy,  its  scene,  and  time.  It  is  reserved  for  “  Time,” 
however,  who  delivers  the  “  Prologue,”  to  intimate  the 
nature  of  the  plot.  “  Do  ye  hear,”  he  says  to  the  audience 
in  the  Heavenly  Theatre, 

That  wind  uf  human  voices  anguishing 
Afar  off,  like  the  wind  Euroclydon 
Moaning  around  Mount  Ida.  Hark  again  I 
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stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  many  readers.  But  this 
stripping  off  of  the  accidental  and  repealing  the  higher, 
essential,  and  predominating  elements  of  character  disso¬ 
ciated  from  their  commonplace  accompaniments,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  Mr  Buchanan  means  by  *'  mystic  realism.” 
The  author  of  ‘  The  Drama  of  Kings  *  is  not  the  originator 
of  this  method,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  will  abso¬ 
lutely  have  to  create  the  taste  that  will  appreciate  his 
work,  but  he  will  assuredly  have  to  develop  and  cultivate 
that  taste. 

Probably  the  Chorus,  Semi-Chorus  I.,  and  Semi-Chorus 
II.  represent  “  the  divinr  agencies  ”  which  Mr  Buchanan 
tells  us  are  at  work  throughout  the  **  drama.”  These 
may  correspond  to  what  Mr  Buckle  called  **  great  general 
causes,”  especially  those  that  directly  inffuence  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  hearts  of  men.  But  occasionally  the  chorus 
would  seem  to  utter  the  vague  aspirations  of  the  people 
after  liberty.  This  is  evidently  the  case  in  the  fine  lyric 
from  which  the  following  stanzas  are  taken,-— a  lyric  cele¬ 
brating  the  revival  of  hope  after  defeat : 

We  see  thee  and  know  thee  now  by  the  white  immortal  brow ; 
By  the  eyes 

Dim  from  death’s  divine  eclipse ;  by  the  melancholy  lips 
Sweetly  wise. 

We  have  named  thee  by  a  name  sweeter  far  than  Love  or  1 
Fame, 

Or  all  breath, 

Thy  name  is  Liberty,  and  another  name  of  thee 
Hath  been  Death. 

By  the  blood  that  we  have  shed,  by  the  lost  and  by  the  dead, 

By  our  wrong, 

By  our  anguish,  by  our  tears,  by  the  leaden  load  of  years, 

Come  along. 

The  interview  between  Buonaparte  and  a  Cardinal  in 
the  first  part  of  the  trilogy  forms  a  fine  contrast  with  an 
interview  in  the  second  part  between  Napoleon  and'  a 
Bishop.  To  be  sure  the  uncle  is  in  the  height  of  his  pros¬ 
perity,  and  the  nephew  is  a  prisoner  at  Wilhelmshohe,  but 
this  difference  in  circumstances  does  not  fully  explain  the 
difference  in  their  attitudes  towards  Borne.  The  nephew 
is  plainly  imitating  the  uncle,  but  he  has  not  strength 
enough  to  perform  the  part  effectively.  When  the  Cardinal 
threatens,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  to  interpose  his 
spiritual  authority  against  Buonaparte’s  sword,  the  latter 
replies  : 

Thou  comest  a  few  centuries  too  late. 

To  interpose  against  the  might  of  kings 
A  shadow,  such  a  shadow,  the  mere  ghost 
Seen  by  a  shivering  coward  in  the  dark. 

Old  man,  the  world  and  I  have  wholly  lost 
Our  faith  in  spectres,  and  philosophers 
Aver  this  thing  ye  christen  soul,  to  awe 
The  world  by,  is  but  lustre  given  out 
By  bodies,  like  the  phosphorescent  light 
Shed  forth  by  certain  jellies  in  the  sea. 

Be  that  pure  fiction  or  a  dim-seen  truth 
We  fear  no  terror  incorporeal. 

Which,  like  your  own  in  Rome,  abides  unseen, 

Silent  and  physically  impotent. 

But  there  are  other  powers  working  against  Buonaparte, 
which  echo  the  curse  of  Borne.  The  Semi-Chorus  seeks 
to  hearten  and  advise  the  people.  If,  it  sings. 

If  it  will  cheer  your  hearts  while  ye  wait  here. 

Pray,  but  of  cursing  comes  no  sort  of  cheer . 

God  works  within  all  wrongs,  and  wastes  indeed 
The  secret  force  on  which  they  live  and  feed. 

And  answering  the  query,  **  Shall  not  our  curses  drag 
him  down  ?  ”  this  practical  minded  SemuChorus  replies  : 

Nay,  but  arise,  if  so  your  hearts  aspire. 

Arise  and  strike  him  down  with  sword  and  fire. 

God  gave  ye  hands  for  that,  God  made  ye  strong, 

Body  and  soul,  to  rise  and  right  your  wrong  ;  ■ 

But  on  the  burning  flame  of  your  desire 

Fear  falls  like  salt.  What  shall  avail  your  sighs 
And  imprecations  if  ye  will  not  rise. 

Lords  of  yonr  living  wills  and  hands  of  might? 

Man  knows  no  wrong  but  man  himself  may  right. 

Being  a  Titan,  who  sits  down  and  cries 

Like  a  sick  weary  child  upon  the  ground. 

And  knoweth  not  his  strength  and  gaaeth  round 
On  water,  earth,  and  heaven,  with  blind  sick  stare: 

Though  to  a  glorious  kingdom  he  is  heir. 

And  all  things  free  await  to  see  him  crowned  I 

When  the  first  part  of  the  “  drama  ”  closes,  the  spirit  of 
Liberty  is  troubling  the  soul  of  Buonaparte — could  he 
dream  that  she  “  could  live  and  dwell  on  earth  and  rear 


the  race,”  he  would  find  out  means  to  wed  her  to  the 
Titan — but  doubt  and  his  own  ambition  lay  the  thought, 
and  hei  is  meditating  divorce  from  Josephine,  and  marriage 
with  some  royal  bride  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  dynasty. 

“  Napoleon  Fallen,”  the  second  part  of  the  trilogy,  has 
been  greatly  improved  since  it  was  first  published,  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  and  reviewed  in  the  Examiner  on  January 
rth.  Even  in  its  altered  form,  however,  it  is  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  the  drama,  ^though,  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  whole  poem,  it  is  by  no  means  lacking  in 
grandeur.  Our  space  does  not  permit  of  our  noticing  it  in 
detail,  and  we  shall  pass  on  at  once  to  the  Ghoric  Inter¬ 
lude,  which  separates  Napoleon  Fallen  ”  from  ”  The 
Teuton  against  Paris,”  to  quote  two  stanzas  from  a  ”  Chorio 
Epode,”  as  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  best  lyrical  pieces 
in  the  “  drama 

Where  is  the  perfect  State 
Early  most  blest  and  late, 

Ferfect  acd  bright  ? 

*Tis  where  no  Palace  stands 
Trembling  on  shifting  sands 
Morning  and  ni^t 
Tis  where  the  soil  is  free. 

Where,  far  as  eye  may  see, 

Scatter’d  o’er  hill  and  lea, 

Homesteads  abound ; 

Where  clean  and  broad  and  sweet 
(Market,  square,  lane,  and  straet, 

Belted  by  leagues  of  wheat), 

Cities  are  found. 

*  a  e  a  • 

Where  is  the  perfect  State 
Unvexed  by  Wrath  and  Hate, 

Quiet  and  just? 

Where  to  no  form  of  creed 
Fetter’d  are  thought  and  deed. 

Reason  and  trust  ? 

I  *Ti8  where  the  great  free  mart 

^  Broadens,  while  from  its  heart 

Forth  the  great  ships  depart, 

Blown  by  the  wind  : 

Tis  where  the  wise  men’s  ejres. 

Fixed  on  the  earth  and  skies, 

Seeking  for  signs,  devise 
Good  for  mankind. 

The  most  prominent  character  in  the  third  part  of  the 
trilogy  is,  of  course.  Count  Bismarck,  and  he  is  introduced 
at  the  close  of  a  chorus  of  French  Sisters  of  the  Bed  Cross, 
who  are  lamenting  the  misfortunes  of  Paris.  The  Chan-w 
eellor  has  little  sympathy  with  the  wail,  and  here,  and  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  action,  in  an  interview  with  a  deputy 
from  the  City,  insists  at  great  length  on  the  necessity  of 
punishing  and  humiliating  France  for  the  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  mi^hief  she  has  wrought.  Acknowledging  that  ’Hhis 
thing  that  men  call  *  Liberty  *  ”  is  ”  the  everlasting  prin¬ 
ciple,”  ”  the  secret  law,  the  impulse  and  the  thought 
whereby  men  live  and  grow,*’  Bismarck,  nevertheless, 
dares,  still  holding  by  ^this  thing  whereof  the  foolish 
rave,”  to  declare  himself  in  favour  of  the  Hierarchy  : 

God  above  all, 'and  next  to  God 

The  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  beneath 

These  twain  the  great  anointed  Kings  of  Earth, 

And  underneath  the  Kings,  the  Wise  and  Good, 

And  underneath  the  Wise,  the  merely  Strong, 

And  least  of  all,  clay  in  the  hands  of  all, 

The  base,  the  miserable,  and  the  weak. 

To  this,  the  chorus — not,  we  presume,  of  Bed  Cross 
Bisters — replies  in  a  powerful,  satiric  strain,  from  which  we 
can  give  but  a  short  extract. 

Because  one  foolish  King  hath  slain 
Another  foolish  King ; 

Because  a  half-born  nation’s  brain 
With  dizzy  joy  doth  ring ; 

Because  at  the  false  shepherd’s  cry 

The  silly  sheep  still  throng  m  die.  ^  ^ 

Because  roan’s  blood  again  bathes  bright 
The  purple  and  the  throne. 

And  gray  fools  gladden  at  the  sight, 

And  maiden  choirs  intone : 

Because  once  more  the  puppet  Kings 

Dance,  while  Death’s  lean  hand  pulls  the  strings ; 

Because  these  things  have  been  and  are. 

And  oft  again  may  be, 

Doth  this  man  swear  by  sun  and  star. 

And  oh  our  God  by  Thee, 

Framing  to  cheat  his  own  shrewd  eyes 
His  fair  cosmogony  of  lies. 
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O  Lord  our  God  whose  praise  we  sing, 

Behold  he  deemeth  Thee 
A  little  nobler  than  the  King, 

And  greater  in  degree, 

Set  just  above  the  monarch’s  mind, 

Greater  in  sphere  but  like  in  kind ! 

To  our  mind,  one  of  the  grandest  passages  in  the  whole 
“  drama  **  is  that  in  which  Mr  Buchanan  gives  his  rendering 
of  the  religious  services  held  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
in  celebration  of  his  victory.  In  this  part,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  poem,  we  are  reminded  of  Mr  Swinburne,  but 
Mr  Buchanan  is  not  an  imitator.  His  parody  has  a  deep 
purpose,  and  is  the  natural  and  appropriate  vehicle  of  the 
grim,  scornful  humour  with  which  he  regards  the  theme 
on  which  it  is  employed.  Piercing  through  the  conven¬ 
tional  language  of  the  worshippers,  he  boldly  represents 
the  Priest  invoking  the  blessing  of  heaven,  and  of  the 
people,  on  the  Sword.  **  Hush  1  ’*  sings  the  Priest, 

Hush  1  In  the  name  of  the  Lord,' 

Kneel  ye  and  bless  the  Sword. 


Bless  it,  the  Sword  !  bless  the  Sword ! 

Yea,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

With  the  submission  of  Paris  to  the  triumphal  passage  of 
the  German  army  through  her  streets,  *  The  Drama  of 
Kings*  ends.  But  the  play  is  followed  by  an  “Epilogue,” 
spoken  by  “  Time  ’*  upon  the  stage,  and  an  “  Epilude,*’ 
before  the  curtain.  In  the  former,  “  Time  ”  points  the 
moral  of  the  drama.”  This  is  not  the  end. 


Thus  far  of  evil  there  has  issued  forth 
This  good — a  lesser  evil :  and  the  air 
Is  clearer  for  the  thunders  ye  have  heard, 

Shaking  the  thrones  of  Europe,  and  appalling 
The  foolish-hearted  people. 

The  “  sandstone  Church  of  Borne,  that  lie  of  lies,”  has 
been  seen  to  be  slowly  decomposing,  and  “Caesar’s  last 
ghost,”  Imperialism,  that  “  second  lies  of  lies,”  has 
perished  for  ever.  In  the  “  Epilude,”  the  actor  who 
played  Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  and  the  Chancellor,  who 
turns  out  to  be  Lucifer  himself,  comes  and  kneels,  with  his 
company,  before  the  Lord.  All  receive  thanks,  but 
Lucifer  is  especially  commended.  “Never,”  saith  the 


Lord : 


Never  since  the  earthly  play  began 

Hast  thou,  mine  evil  Angel  wrought  for  good. 

Spoke  the  dark  speech  Divine  more  willingly. 

Then  Lucifer  asks  the  Lord  to  listen  to  a  song  describing 
the  millennial  city  or  state,  which  formed  part  of  “  Napoleon 


Fallen  ”  as  it  was  originally  printed,  and  with  that  song 
the  trilogy  ends.  That  *  The  Drama  of  Kings  ’  is  a  great 


poem  we  hope  will  be  apparent  from  the  imperfect  outline 
und  from  the  extracts  we  have  made.  It  has  defects, 
undoubtedly,  judged  even  according  to  its  author’s  own 
design,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  work  of  extraordinary 
and  original  genius. 


HAWTHORNE’S  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  NOTE- 

BOOKS. 


Passages  from  the  French  and  Italian  Note-Books  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  In  Two  Volumes.  Straban. 


^  ‘  ' 


The  oddest  thing  about  the  book  is  its  illustration  of 
Hawthorne’s  views  on  art.  In  Paris  he  preferred  the 

Louvre  itself  to  its  contents,  and  its  vulgar  curiosities _ 

such  as  the  elder  Napoleon’s  coat,  cocked  hats,  and  field- 
bed — to  its  valuable  pictures.  “  The  pictures,”  he  wrote 
on  the  day  of  his  first  visit,  “  did  not  greatly  win  upon 
me.”  “  I  was  wearied  to  death  with  the  drawings,”  he 
wrote  on  the  next  occasion ;  “  much  of  the  time,  while  my 
wife  was  looking  at  the  drawings,  I  sat  observing  the  crowd 
of  Sunday  visitors,” — which  is  doubtless  what  many  people 
go  to  the  Louvre  to  do,  but  a  confession  hardly  to  have 
been  looked  for  from  a  man  of  taste.  It  was  the  same  in 
Rome.  “Most  of  the  world-famous  sculptures,”  wrote 
Hawthorne  of  the  Vatican,  “  presented  themselves  to  my 
eye  with  a  kind  of  familiarity.  I  must  confess,  however 
I  was  more  impressed  with  the  extent  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  beautiful  order  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  its 
great  sunny  open  courts,  with  fountains,  grass  and  shrubs, 
and  the  views  of  Rome  and  the  Campagna  from  its  windows 
— more  impressed  with  these  and  with  certain  vastly  capa¬ 
cious  vases  and  two  great  sarcophagi — than  with  the  sta¬ 
tuary.”  Where  there  was  neither  “  beautiful  order  ”  nor  a 
crowd  nor  any  gimcrackery,  Hawthorne  was  quite  disap¬ 
pointed.  “  Italian  galleries,”  he  said,  “  are  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  English  ones,  inasmuch  as  the  pictures  are 
not  nearly  such  splendid  articles  of  upholstery ;  though, 
very  likely,  having  undergone  less  cleaning  and  varnishing 
they  may  retain  more  perfectly  the  finer  touches  of  the 
masters.  Nevertheless,  I  miss  the  mellow  glow,  the  rich 
and  milder  external  lustre,  and  even  the  brilliant  frames  of 
the  pictures  I  have  seen  in  England.”  The  editor  of  these 
volumes  does  not  mend  matters  by  attributing  Hawthorne’s 
views  to  “  exquisite  nicety  of  feeling.”  “  It  is  not  mere 
love  of  upholstery  that  impels  him  to  ask  for  perfect 
settings  to  priceless  gems  of  art ;  but  a  native  idiosyncrasy 
which  always  made  me  feel  that  the  new  Jerusalem,  *  even 
like  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal,  where  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  anything  that  defileth,  neither  that  worketh  abomi¬ 
nation  nor  maketh  a  lie,’  would  alone  satisfy  him,  or 
rather  alone  not  give  him  actual  pain.”  We  had  noted 
several  other  illustrations  of  it,  but  perhaps  we  have  said 
enough  concerning  Hawthorne’s  “  native  idiosyncrasy  ” 
about  art. 

Here  and  there  in  these  pages  we  meet  with  thoroughly 
Hawthorne-like  passages.  This,  for  instance,  sympathising 
with  the  Italian  dislike  of  dead  bodies  : 


The  editor  of  these  journals  would  have  done  wisely  in 
publishing  only  a  part  of  them,  though  perhaps  no  com¬ 
pression  would  have  made  them  altogether  satisfactory  to 
Hawthorne’s  admirers.  They  certainly  throw  some  fresh 
light  on  his  disposition,  besides  containing  many  passages 
that  are  of  much  interest  in  themselves ;  but  these  passages 
are  mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of  trivial  matter,  and  the 
light  thrown  on  the  writer’s  character,  though  showing 
nothing  at  all  to  his  discredit,  is  often  disappointing.  The 
book  sets  forth  his  experiences  during  a  long  period  of 
Continental  travel,  beginning  with  January,  1858,  when 
he  crossed  over  to  France,  and  ending  with  June,  1859, 
when  he  returned  to  England,  having  spent  more  than  a 
year  in  Italy,  with  notices  of  which,  indeed,  nearly  all  the 
work  is  filled.  It  reflects  with  evident  accuracy  Haw¬ 
thorne  s  opinions  on  the  places  and  people  that  he  saw,  and 
it  is,  in  its  way,  a  very  desirable  index  of  his  mind  ;  but  the 
index  is  hardly  pleasant.  Hawthorne  is  shown  by  it  to  be 
a  far  more  commonplace  man  than  any  one  could  have 
upposed  that  the  author  of  ‘The  Scarlet  Letter’  and 
The  Blithedale  Romance  ’  would  be. 


God  knows  best ;  but  I  wish  He  had  so  ordered  it  that  oar 
mortal  bodies,  when  wo  have  done  with  them,  might  vanish  out 
of  sight  and  sense,  like  bubbles.  A  person  of  delicacy  hates  to 
think  of  leaving  such  a  burthen  as  his  decaying  mortality  to  the 
disposal  of  his  friends  ;  but,  I  say  again,  how  delightful  it  would 
be,  and  how  helpful  towards  our  faith  in  a  blessed  futurity,  if  the 
dying  could  disappear  like  vanishing  bubbles,  leaving,  perhaps, 
a  sweet  fragrance  diffused  for  a  minute  or  two  throughout  the 
death-chamber.  This  would  be  the  odour  of  sanctity  !  And  if 
sometimes  the  evaporation  of  a  sinful  soul  should  leave  an  odour 
not  so  delightful,  a  breeze  through  the  open  windows  would  soon 
w'aft  it  quite  away. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  these  journals  are  those 
in  which  Hawthorne  describes  the  notable  people  with 
whom  he  met.  He  says  much  about  his  countrymen, 
William  Story  and  Hiram  Powers  ;  something  about  Fred- 
rika  Bremer,  Mrs  Jameson,  and  many  others.  We  may 
quote  one  paragraph  respecting  Mrs  Browning : 

Mrs  Browning  met  us  at  the  door  of  the  drawing  room,  and 
greeted  us  most  kindly— a  pale,  small  person,  scarcely  embodied 
at  all ;  at  any  rate,  only  substantial  enough  to  put 
slender  fingers  to  be  grasped,  and  to  speak  with  a  shrill,  yet 
sweet  tenuity  of  voice.  Really,  I  do  not  see  how  Mr  Browning 
can  suppose  that  he  has  an  earthly  wife  any  more  than  an  earthly 
child  ;  both  are  of  the  elfin  race,  and  will  flit  away 
some  day  when  he  least  thinks  of  it.  She  is  a  good  and  kind 
fairy,  however,  and  sweetly  disposed  towards  the  human  race, 
although  only  remotely  akin  to  it.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
small  she  is,  how  pale  her  cheek,  how  bright  and  dark 
There  is  not  such  another  figure  in  the  world ;  and  her  fi**®*^ 
ringlets  cluster  down  into  her  neck,  and  make  her  face  look  the 
whiter  by  their  sable  profusion.  I  could  not  form  any  judgni®°* 
about  her  age ;  it  may  range  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  human 
life  or  elfin  life.  When  I  met  her  in  Loudon  at  Lord 
breakfast-table  she  did  not  impress  me  so  singularly; 
morning  light  is  more  prosaic  than  the  dim  illumination  of  tnei 
great  tapestried  drawing-room  ;  and  besides,  sitting  next  to  her, 
she  did  not  have  occasion  to  raise  her  voice  in  speaking,  and 
was  not  sensible  what  a  slender  voice  she  has.  It  is  marvellou 
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to  me  how  so  extraordinary,  so  acute,  so  sensitive  a  creature  cau  peach  the  veracity  of  Holy  Writ"  :  and  there  is  a  Hittbland 
impre.ss  UP,  as  she  docs,  With  the  certainty  of  her  benevolence.  c  i  a  •  •  ax  i  i  • 

L  X  i-Ixi  i'  L  •  r  1.1  .  s.  ,  defeated  in  a  piping  contest  and  being 

That  little  sk^ch  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  con-  also  furiously  drunk,  so  that  the  cunning  of  his  lip  and 

nts  of  these  *  Passages  from  Hawthorne’s  Note-Books.’  hand  has  failed  him,  displays  his  national  common  sense  by 

- -  throwing  his  pipes  over  a  precipice,  and  drawing  unfavour* 

FALB  TO  SHF  &ble  comparisons  in  Gaelic  between  the  lady  to  whose 

’  retinue  he  is  attached  and  the  grandmother’s  maternal 

ratrtoSee,  A  Novel.  By  Lawrence  W.  M.^khart,  Author  of  aunts  of  the  constables  who  take  him  into  custody. 

‘  Doubles  and  Quits.’  In  Three  Volumes.  Blackwood.  t>j  r  j  i  •  u  ii.-  x- 

t  Ti  •  4.  a  »  •  1  1.1  1  V  11  ...  Blackwood  novel  is  by  this  time  a  recognised  type, 

‘Fair  to  See  is  a  remarkably  clever  and  well.wntten  and  -Fair  to  See’  is  a  spebimenof  perhaps  even  moro 
ory,— not  a  novel  that  will  live,  or  even  a  novel  that  than  the  average  merit.  r 

_7,  J  4...  V...  A  1...  4.  _ _ xV_i  V  ^..1  o 


story, — not  a  novel  that  will  live,  or  even  a  novel  that 
to  be  read, — but  certainly  one  that  may  be  read  with 
pleasure,  and  even  with  considerable  interest.  Mr  Lock¬ 
hart  is  of  the  school  of  Democritus.  He  laughs  at  every¬ 
thing,  and  can  see  but  little  good  in  the  world  beyond  the 
love  of  a  good  girl  and  the  friendship  of  a  gentleman. 
Ills  hero,  Captain  Cameron,  is  certainly  not  rewarded 
according  to  his  deserts.  He  is  an  officer,  almost,  of  course, 
a  thorough  gentleman,  and — we  fear — a  consummate  ass. 
None  the  less,  after  trailing  himself  at  the  car  of  a  some¬ 
what  vulgar  and  most  heartless  little  coquette,  he  is 
rewarded  with  the  hand  of  a  lady  far  too  good  for  him, 
and  with  w'hom,  before  his  insane  attachment,  he  had  very 
unwarrantably  trifled.  Such  a  result,  however,  is  but  part 
of  Mr  Lockhart’s  sardonic  theory  of  life  ;  and,  as  his  hero, 
although  a  sad  fool,  is  really  a  very  good  and  agreeable 
fellow,  not  much  harm  is  done. 

The  plot  of  the  tale  is  skilful  enough,  and  yet  not  so 
intricate  as  to  strain  the  attention.  Comic  vengeance  over¬ 
takes  the  evil-doers,  while  the  better  sort  of  people  are 
rewarded  with  Highland  estates,  and  grouse-shooting,  and 
good  claret,  and  a  balance  at  Coutts’s.  Fate  takes  the  bag 
of  life,  and  tosses  up  in  it  rough  diamonds  and  splinters  of 
glass.  And,  when  the  bag  is  turned  out,  the  glass  comes 
forth  much  the  worse  for  the  friction.  Such  is  Mr  Lock¬ 
hart’s  notion  of  the  world, — a  notion  familiar  to  all  who 
know  the  history  of  the  Earl  of  Crabbs  and  the  Hon.  P. 
A.  Deuceace,  and  which  gives  a  witty  and  clever  writer 
much  opportunity  for  brilliancy. 

We  pick,  at  random,  a  specimen  of  Mr  Lockhart’s 
humour : 

Mr  Tainsh  was  one  of  those  men  about  whom  all  local  offices 
of  trust,  emolument,  and  dignity  seem  to  encrust  themselves  as 
by  an  inevitable  law  of  nature. 

And  yet,  when  his  lady-love  has  expressed  her  desire  for  an 
owl’s  pinion  to  decorate  her  hat,  Mr  Tainsh,  in  spite  of  all 
his  dignity,  is  found 

crouching  with  his  gun  at  full-cock,  in  a  clump  of  trees,  and 
hooting  dismally,  under  the  impression  that  some  sympathetic 
bird  of  night  might  be  so  accommodating  as  to  believe  in  the 
simulation. 

With  this  light  kind  of  fun,  which  is,  after  all,  very 
readable,  Mr  Lockhart  has  mixed  his  ink,  and  at  every 
other  page  he  tempts  us  into  a  quiet  smile.  He  treats  his 
minnows  **  tenderly  as  if  he  loved  them,”  and  evidently 
takes  an  artistic  pleasure  in  seeing  them  wriggle  upon  the 
hook.  He  bears  them  no  spite.  But  he  has  a  philosophic 
indifference  to  their  sufferings. 

Blackwood's  Magazine^  in  which  *  Fair  to  See  ’  originally 
appeared,  has  a  reputation  deservedly  won  and  deservedly 
sustained  for  this  peculiar  kind  of  twinkling  merriment; 
and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  Mr  Lockhart  to  say  that  he  is  a 
worthy  successor  to  “  Maga.”  Great  novels  are  very  rare. 
Bad  novels  swarm  like  flies  in  Midsummer.  Good  novels 
are  sufficiently  scarce ;  and  *  Fair  to  See,’  although  not  a 
great  novel,  is  distinctly  good.  It  may  not  be  thoughtful, 
but  it  is  very  clever.  Its  wit  is  not  of  the  highest  order, 
but  it  is  sparkling  and  bright.  Vivid  realism  is  always 
amusing,  and  Mr  Lockhart  has  a  happy  knack  of  sketching 
in  a  few  lines  commonplace  people  exactly  as  they  are.  He 
dangles  his  puppets  before  us  with  cruel  good  humour. 
They  are  stupid,  vulgar,  ignorant  people, — exactly  the 
people  whom  it  is  our  sad  fortune  to  meet.  There  is  the 
Scotch  gentleman,  the  son  of  a  cotton-lord,  and  a  pro¬ 
spective  landed  proprietor,  who,  at  a  big  “  gathering,”  in- 
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Adami,  Rev.  11.  C.— ‘The  Wiiiborough  Boys  ;  or,  RIIor»ne  Park.’  Witlv 
Illustration  a.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  58.)  Routlcdgv. 

Barker,  Lady.—*  Travelling  aboutover  New  and  Old  (Tround.’  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii,  35;),  6».)  Uout ledge. 
Barrister,  A. -‘Notes  on  Bishop  Magee’s  Pleadings  for  Christ.’  (Fcap. 

8vo,  pp.  53,  6d.)  Ramsgate :  Thomas  Soott. 

•Bothmer,  Countess  von. — ‘Cruel  as  the  Grave.’  In  Three  Volumes. 
(Crown  8vo, jpp.  326,  324,  292,  318.  6d.)  Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

*  Burns,  Robert,  The  Poetical  Works  of.’  Edited,  with  a  Critical  Memoir, 

by  William  Michael  Rossetti.  Illustrated  by  John  Moyr  8iiUth. 
(Crown  8vo.  pp.  xxxii,  512,  .‘)a.  6d.)  Moxon. 

‘Chatterbox.’  Edited  by  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  M.A.  (4to,  pp.  ix,  412,  38.) 
Gardner. 

**  Chatterton,  Thomas,  The  Poetical  Works  of.*  With  an  Essay  on  the 
Rowley  Poems  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skent,  and  a  Memoir  by 
Edward  Bell.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  evil,  379,  xlvL 
346,  188.)  Bell  and  Daldy.  • 

‘Children’s  Prize,  The.’  Edited  by  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  M.A.  (Small  4to, 
pp.  ix,  187,  2s.  6d.)  Gardner. 

*Eastfaxe,  Charles  L. — *  A  History  of  the  Gothic  Revival ;  an  Attempt  to 
Show  how  the  Taste  for  Mediaeval  Architecture  which  Lingered  ia 
England  during  the  Last  Centuries  has  since  been  F^ncouraged  and 
Developed.’  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  427,  318.  6d.)  Longmans. 

*George  Eliot.— ‘ Middlemarch.  Book  1.  Miss  Brooke.’  (Crown  Aro,  pp.. 
*212, 5s.)  Blackwood. 

‘  King  Luckleboy's  Picture  Book.’  With  32  pages  of  Illustrations,  printed 
in  Colours.  (4to,  Ss.  6d.)  Routledge. 

•Kingsley,  Charles. — ‘  Poems ;  including  The  Saint's  Tragedy,  Andromeda,. 
Songs,  Ballads,  Ac.’  Collected  Edition.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  ili,  3U3,  6e.) 
Macmillan. 

*  Lover,  Samuel,  The  Poetical  Works  of.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xxlv,  506, 38,  6d.> 

Routledge. 

Low,  Ixieut.  C.  R.— ’Tales  of  Naval  Adventure.’  With  Illustrations - 
(Fcap.  8to,  pp.  331,  38.  6d.)  Routledge. 

Mackarncss,  Mrs  Henry. — *  Old  Saws  New  Set.’  Illustrated  by  W.  L* 
Jones.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  433,  3e.  6d.)  Routlidge. 

*  Hy  First  Picture-Book.’  With  36  pages  of  Pictures,  printed  In  Colours. 

(Small  4to,  2s.)  Routledge. 

‘National  Technical  University  for  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  Ar 
'  or.  How  to  Utilise  Greenwich  Hospital  and  the  Obsolete  Cliaritles.’ 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gliulstone,  M.P.  (4to,  pp.  58.) 
Kelly  and  Co. 

•Neil,  Ross.— ‘  Lady  Jane  Grey  :  Inez,  or  the  Bride  of  Portugal.’  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  291,  8s.)  Ellis  and  Green. 

‘Nursery  Libra^,  The.’  Second  Series.  Twelve  Volumes.  (48mo,  ls.> 
Routledge. 

‘  Poll-Parrot  Picture  Book,  The.’  With  24  pages  of  Illustrations.  (4to,. 
58.)  Routledge. 

•Poole,  Francis. — ’Queen  Charlotte’s  Islands;  a  Narrative  of  Discovery 
and  Adventure  in  the  North  Pacitic.’  Edited  by  John  W.  Lyndon. 
(8VO.  pp.  XV,  347, 15s.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

*  Ready-Made  Family,  A  ;  or.  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Julian  Lup’s- 

Cnerub.’  A  Story  in  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  332,  331, 312, 
318.  Gd.)  Tinsley. 

‘Routledge’s  Coloured  A.  B.  C.  Book.’  With  24  pages  of  Illustrations. 
(4to,  5a)  Routledge. 

‘  School,  the,  and  the  World :  a  Series  of  Practical  Essays  on  the  Leading 
Questions  of  Education  in  the  Present  Day.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  vlli, 
299,  3e.  6d.)  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Scott,  Thomas.— ‘The  Tactics  and  Defeat  of  the  Christian  Evidence 
^iety.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  37,  .6d.)  Ramsgate :  Thomas  Scott. 

•Smiles,  Samuel. — ‘  Character.'  (Post  8vo,  pp.  vlli,  388,  6s.)  Murray. 

Smiles,  Edited  by.— *A  Boy’s  Voyage  Round  the  World ;  including  a 
Residence  in  Victoria,  and  a  Journey  by  Kail  across  North  America.’ 
With  Illustrations.  (I'ost  8vo,  pp.  xvl,  304,  6s.)  Murray. 

Tupper,  Martin  F.—‘ Proverbial  Philosophy:  In  Four  Series,  now  First 
Complete;  including  the  Fiftieth  Edition  of  the  Two  First  Series. 
The  Only  Perfect  FMition.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvl,  450,  3h.  Od.)  Moxon. 
•Turner,  Godfrey  Wordsworth.-* Homely  Scenes  from  Great  Painters.’’ 
Illustrated  by  Twenty-four  Full-page  Photographs  by  the  Woodbury 
I’rooess.  (4to,  pp.  126, 15s.)  Cassell. 

Van  der  Linde,  Dr  A.—*  The  Haarlem  Legend  of  the  Invention  of  Print¬ 
ing  by  Lourens  Janszoon  Coster,  Critically  Exaininetl.’  From  the 
Dutch  by  J.  H.  Hessels:  with  an  Introduction  and  a  C'lHsaifled  List 
of  Costerian  Incunabula.  (8vo,  pp.  xxvil,  170.)  Blades,  East, 
and  Blades.  .  .  „ 

Wedgwood,  Hensleigb.— *  A  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.  Second 
lidition,  thoroughly  Reviled  and  Corrected  by  the  Autlior  and  Ex¬ 
tended  to  tlie  Classical  Roots  of  the  Language.  Part  I.  (8ro,  pp. 

160, 6s.)  Trlibner.  . . 

Wheeler,  Gervase.— ‘  The  Choice  of  a  Dwelling ;  a  Practical  Handbook  of 
Useful  Information  on  all  Points  connected  with  Hiring.  Buying,  or 
Building  a  House,  with  its  SUbles  and  Garden-Outbuildings  ’  With 
Plans  and  Views  (Crown  8to,  pp.  xli,  299,  7s.  6d  )  Murray. 

•White.  Robert.— ‘A  History  of  the  Battle  of  Hannoikbum,  fought  a.d. 
1314 ;  with  Notices  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  engaged  in  that 
Co^iot.’  With  Map  and  Armorial  Bearings.  (8vo,  pp.  xxiil,  187.) 
Edmonston  and  Douglas.  .... 

[•  These  books  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed.] 

Mr  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  has  issued  the  flrst  of  firo 
monthly  parts  that  are  to  comprise  a  new  and  much 
enlarged  edition  of  his  excellent  Dictionanj  of  English 
Etymology.  We  shall  reserve  our  comments  on  this  work 


dulges  too  freely  in  national  drinks,  and  **  fastens  on  to  the  until  it  is  completed  in  April  next.  For  the  present^  it  is 
nose  of  another  landed  proprietor  with  desperate  tenacity.”  enough  to  remind  our  readers  that  Mr  Wedgwood  s  ori^nal 
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and  that  the  older  portion,  explaining  the  etymology  of 
words  of  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  origin,  has  been  care¬ 
fully  revised  throughout. 

I  ^Those  who  are  interested  in  the  vexed  question  as  to  the 
inventor  of  the  printing  press  will  find  acceptable  matter 
in  Dr  Van  der  Linde’s  treatise  on  The  Haarlem  Legend, 
that  Mr  Hessels  has  translated  from  the  Dutch.  It  is  a 
learned  contradiction  of  the  claims  put  forward  on  behalf 
of  Lourens  Coster,  which  has  obtained  wide  acceptance  on 
the  Continent  since  its  first  publication  about  two  years  ago. 

Mr  Gervase  Wheeler’s  Choice  of  a  Dwelling  is  a  practical 
handbook  for  house-buyers,  containing  useful  information, 
divested  of  technicalities,  and  simple,  practical  advice,  as 
free  as  possible  from  purely  architectural  details.”  The 
book  appears  to  be  very  sensible  and  comprehensive,  and 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  pictures  and  diagrams. 

There  is  much  good  sense  among  the  pedantry  and  dis¬ 
cursiveness  of  The  School  and  the  World.  The  author 
objects  to  boarding-schools,  favours  the  mixed  education  of 
boys  and  girls,  and  thinks  that  “  the  religious  difficulty” 
will  disappear  from  our  scheme  of  national  education  if 
parsons  are  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  the  schoolmasters. 

The  latest  additions  to  Mr  Thomas  Scott’s  excellent  series 
of  pamphlets  are  a  Barrister’s  Notes  on  Bishop  Magee's 
Pleadings  for  Christ,  and  The  Tactics  and  Defeat  of  the 
Christian  Ecid^nce  Society,  by  Mr  Scott  himself.  Mr 
Scott  exposes  the  frivolous  nature  of  the  new  defence  of 
Christianity,  as  it  is  understood  by  the  Christian  Evidence 
Society ;  and  shows  how  worthless,  and  worse  than  worth¬ 
less,  are  its  exploits. 

If  Mr  Kingsley  is  not  a  great  poet,  his  Poems  are  among 
the  most  welcome  of  his  writings ;  and  the  very  neat  edition 
of  them,  collected  into  one  small  volume,  which  has  just 
been  published,  should  not  want  buyers.  As  we  have  been 
taken  to  task  for  saying,  when  reviewing  M.  Guizot’s  work 
on  Christianity  last  week,  that  the  selfish  craving  after 
Heaven,  usually  held  up  as  the  highest  duty  of  Christians, 
is  base  and  debasing,  we  may  quote  some  lines,  pertinent 
to  this  subject,  which  Mr  Kingsley  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary  in  his  ‘  Saint’s  Tragedy  :  * 

Could  wc  but  crush  that  ever-craving  lust 
For  bliss,  which  kills  all  bliss,  and  lose  our  life, 

Our  barren  unit  life,  to  find  again 
A  thousand  lives  in  those  for  whom  we  die — 

So  were  we  men  and  women,  and  should  hold 
Our  rightful  rank  in  God’s  great  universe, 

Wherein,  in  heaven  and  earth,  by  will  or  nature, 

Nought  lives  for  self— All,  all — from  crown  to  footstool— 
The  Lamb,  before  the  world’s  foundations  slain — 

The  angels,  ministers  to  God’s  elect — 

The  sun,  who  only  shines  to  light  a  world — 

The  clouds,  whose  glory  is  to  die  in  showers — 

The  fleeting  streams,  who  in  their  ocean -graves 
Flee  the  decay  of  stagnant  self-content — 

The  oak,  ennobled  by  the  shipwright’s  axe— 

The  soil,  which  yields  its  marrow  to  the  flower — 

The  flower,  which  feeds  a  thousand  velvet  worms. 

Born  only  to  be  prey  for  every  bird — 

All  spend  themselves  for  others  ;  and  shall  man. 

Refuse,  without  some  hope  of  further  wage 

Which  he  calls  Heaven,  to  be  what  God  has  made  him  ? 

•  *  •  Is  selfishness 

For  time,  a  sin — spun  out  to  eternity 

Celestial  prudence?  Shame!  Oh,  thrust  me  forth, 

Forth,  Lord,  from  self,  until  I  toil  and  die 
No  more  for  Heaven  and  bliss,  but  duty,  Lord, 

Duty  to  Thee,  although  my  meed  should  be 
The  hell  which  I  deserve  1 

We  have  before  us  cheap  editions  of  The  Poetical  Worlcs 
of  Samuel  Lover,  and  of  Mr  Martin  Tapper’s  Proverbial 
Philosophy.  The  latter  purports  to  be  “  the  only  perfect 
edition,”  and  is  furnished  with  a  portrait  and  a  memoir. 
‘‘  As  for  the  author,”  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  **  he 
would  willingly  have  been  left  unnoticed  both  by  way  of 
portraiture  and  of  memoir ;  but,  as  the  publisher  desires 
the  twain,  because  the  public  is  supposed  to  require  them, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  humble  acquiescence.”  This 
volume  is  included  among  *  Moxon’s  Popular  Poets,’  to 
which  series  a  more  welcome  addition  has  been  made  in 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Bohert  Burns,  prefaced  by  a  slight 
memoir  by  Mr  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

A  Boy's  Voyage  Bound  the  World  has  been  “  arranged  ” 
by  kir  Smiles  from  the  log-book  of  his  son,  who,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  was  sent  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  to 
Australia,  and  spent  two  years  there  and  in  the  voyages  to 


and  fro.  It  is  smartly  written  and  fairly  answers  to  Mr 
Smilcs’s  description,  in  that  ”  it  contains  the  results  of  a 
good  deal  of  experience  of  life,  under  novel  aspects  as 
seen  by  young,  fresh,  and  observant  eyes.”  It  not  only 
describes  the  long  sea  voyage  to  Australia  and  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  life  in  Melbourne  and  the  up-country  gold¬ 
mining  districts,  but  also  gossips  a  little  about  Auckland 
and  Honolulu,  which  the  young  traveller  visited  on  his  way 
to  San  Francisco,  and  of  his  journey  by  rail  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  New  York. 

Lady  Barker’s  Travelling  About  is  an  epitome  of  recent 
travel- books,  recounting  the  adventures  of  Dr  Livingstone 
Captain  Burton,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Wills,  Burke,  and  Sturt 
and  some  scores  of  others,  in  the  least-known  parts  of  the 
world.  Its  subject  is  well-chosen  for  a  boy’s  book,  and  it 
is,  we  need  hardly  say,  well-written.  Somewhat  racier 
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GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKES.  M.D. 

‘  Will  interest  and  instruct  its  readers."— Morning  Post. 

“  Lay  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  in  his  condemnation  oi 
the  poi^ns  frequently  used*’ —Spectator.  ,  . 

*•  The  views  of  such  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  we  w  gia»* 
to  say,  banning  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession.  ’  —Chemical 
News,  March  17, 1871. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  street 
May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 
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Nineteenth  annual 

WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET 
PICTURES  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN 
artists,  is  NOW  OPEN  at  the  FRENCH 
gallery,  120  Pallmall,  from  half-past  Nine 
till  balf-pnst  Five  o'clock.  Admission,  Is.  Cata¬ 
logue,  6d. 

SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

LECTURES  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALE, 
Lantrham  place,  each  Sunday  Afternoon  at  Four 
precisely. 

To-niorrow.  Decetnber  3.  —  T.  SPENCER 
COBBOliD,  Esq..  M.l)..  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  (Swiney 
Lecturer  on  Geoloyv,  British  Museum),  on  ‘•The 
Coast  Line  and  its  Teachings.” 

Members'  Annual  Subscription,  £1. 

Payment  at  the  door:  ONE  PENNY,  SIX¬ 
PENCE,  and  (reserved  seats)  ONE  SHILLING. 


London  dialect ical 

SOCIETY,  1  Adam  street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Wedne8d.iy,  December  Oth  — Adjourned  Debate 
on  Mr  Austin  Holyoake's  Paper,  entitled  ”  Would 
a  Republican  Form  of  Government  be  Suitable 
to  England  ?  Dr  CHAPMAN. 

Wednesday,  December  2nth.  —  CHARLES 
WATTS,  Esq.,  ‘‘On  the  Philosophy  of  Secula¬ 
rism.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o'clock. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 

1\TISS  EMILY  FAITHFULL  has 

ItJ  COMMENCED  a  SERIES  of  CLASS 
LE.SSON.S  on  the  ART  of  READING  ALOUD, 
everv  Monday  and  Thursday,  at  3  o'clock. 
Apply  to  Secretary,  60  Norfolk  square,  Hyde 
park,  W. 

Afternoon  musical 

READINGS.  Miss  EMILY  FAITHFULL 
will  give  a  .Scries  of  four  Readings  on  Tuesday 
afternoons  at  3  o'clock,  at  her  Private  Residence, 
assisted  by  3Ind:inie  Slevcrs,  on  the  Piano  and 
Hannonium.  December  12.— Miss  Faithfull  will 
read  Mrs  Browning's  ‘  Lady  Geraldine's  Court¬ 
ship,’  Dante  Kossette's  ‘  Blessed  Damozel,’  &c. 
Tickets  for  the  .‘Series,  One  Guinea,  .Single  Ticket, 
Os.  60  Norfolk  square,  Hyde  park,  W. 

The  woman^s  hospital, 

MARY LE BONE,  00  .Seymour  place,  Craw¬ 
ford  street,  W.,  at  which  poor  women  suffering 
from  diseases  special  to  their  sex  can  obtain 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  from  qualified 
women,  will  shortly  be  opened. 
CONTRIBUTIONS  are  earnestly  requested. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

Countess  Russell 
Caroline,  Countess  Buchan 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G. 

Baroness  de  Reuter 
Lady  Charlotte  Elliot 
Lady  Goldsmid 
Lady  Hannen 

Dowager  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley 
Viscountess  Amberlcy 
Lady  Crompton 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Recorder  of  London 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle 
Lady  Hobart 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Lady  Kellv 

Sir  Harry  Vomey,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Mrs  Russell  Gurney 
Baroness  Meyer  de  Rothschild 
Mrs  Hensleigh  Wedgewood 
N.  Montefiore,  Esq. 

James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

George  Crawshay,  E^. 

Miss  Louisa  Stevenson 
Rev.  J.  LI  Davies 
H.  M.  .Tn<'ksou,  Esq. 

W.  D.  Christie,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Mrs  Abbot 

31 rs  Thomas  Hughes 
Henry  Fawcett,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Rowsell 
Mrs  Octavius  Smith 
Newson  Garrett,  Esq. 

31 rs  Rol>ert  Crawshay 
John  Westlake,  Esq. 

HON.  TREASURER, 

Mrs  Westlake,  Ifi  Oxford  square,  Hyde  park. 
nON.  SECBBTABT. 

Mrs  11.  31.  Jackson,  7  Oxford  square,  Hyde  park. 
BANKERS. 

Bank  of  England:  Western  Branch, 
Bunington  gardens. 

p ANGER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 

and  107  Piccadilly,  W. 


ivr ORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN-  TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

XN  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  X  •  COMPANY. 


Subscriptions  will  be  most  thankfully  received 
for  this  Hospital,  which  is  free.  Diet  reonired  to 
be  most  generous,  and  Medicines  of  tne  most 
expensive  kind. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— 3Ies8rs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  order,  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


(EsUblished  1800.) 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special 
Acts  of  i’arllafflent 

CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accumulated  Funds  .  .  .  £2,838,118 

Annual  Revenue  .  ,  .  801,801 

DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CHAS.  310 RR ISON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
P.Du  l*r<5  Grenfell,  Esq.  Jns.  Du  Buisson,  Esq. 
A.  Klockmsnn,  Esq.  George  Young,  Esq. 

E.  Cohen,  Esq.  Ricliard  Brandt,  Esq. 

J.  S.  3Iorgan,  Esq.  Philip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 
Baron  J  H.  W.  De  Gt'orge  Q.  Nicol,  Esq 
Schroeder.  Rictiard  Baring,  Esq. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub,  K.C.B.,  G.S.I. 

Manager  of  Fire  Department— G.  H.  WHYTINQ, 
Foreign  Superintendent— G.  H.  BURNETT. 
3Ianager  of  Life  D^artment— J.  OWEN. 
Secretary— F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager— DA  VID  SMITH. 

LIFE  DEPART3IKNT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
founded,  and  on  which  it  continues  to  act,  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  3Iutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  Protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  3lBt  December,  1871. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  arc  wanted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPAUT.MENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Rates. 

The  Net  l^rcmiums  for  1809  amounted  to 
£605,429. 

I’rospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES, 

London  .  .  61  Threadneedle  street,  E.C. 

3Ye8t-End  Office  8  Waterloo  place,  S.W. 
Edinburgh .  .  .  .04  Princes  street. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

i  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  14  an(LlT  Pall- 
maU,  S.W. 

Capital,  £l,000,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 

DEBENTURES  at  5,  5J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  (  also 
for  longer  p^ods.  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

B.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary. 
Palmerston  buildings,  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEA3I  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  J  at  2  p.m. 

A  L  E  X  A  N- 1 

DRIA  r  Every  Saturday .  Every  Tues- 

ADEN  r  at  2  p.m.  day,  at2am. 

BOMBAY  ) 

MADRAS  Saturday,  Nor.  a. m* 

CALCUTTA  11,2  p.m.  And 

PENANG  every  alter- 

SINGAPORE  nate  Saturday  51*?***^ “5* 

CHINA  thereafter.  *“®*^®* 

JAPAN  " “ ' 


Every  Tues¬ 
day,  at2a  m. 


Saturday,  Nor. 

11.2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 

Saturday,  Nov. 

25.2  p.m.  And 

•  every  fourth  • 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


MADRAS  Saturday,  Nor. 

CALCUTTA  11,2  p.m.  And 

PENANG  every  alter- 

SINGAPORE  nate  Saturday 

CHINA  thereafter.  *“®*^®* 

JAPAN  " “ ' 

^  Saturday.  Not.  ( ^ 
AUSTRALIA  25,2  p.m.  And 

foSrthT""- 

S  ftturdft^  duv  tlicrc * 
thereafter.  ^r. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  mouths  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Throngh  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  RaUway  Office.) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices.  122  Lt'adenhall  street,  London;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


A-  •  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Bbanch  Office,  No.  16  Pallmall,  London. 


I  Instituted  1320. 

The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-claaa 
Securities  amount  to  £987,807. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  ‘‘  The  Life  Assurance  Companies^  Act, 
1870,”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actiuiry  and  Manager. 

BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels. 

Price,  with  One  Button,  2s.  6d.  per  Pair. 
Price,  with  Two  Buttons,  2s.  9d.  per  Pair. 


A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price 

DEBENHAM  8&  FREEBODY, 

WIOMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 

1\f  OURNINO.— Measra  JAY  have 

XVI.  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  3Ioaming  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  l>re8S,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purenaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

3rcs8rs  .TA  Y,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

d. 

Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  . . .  10  0 

Making  Dri'ss,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from .  li  0 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  .  7  6 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

klountlng  Skirt  into  Band,  vrith  Alpaca 

Pocket  .  1  0 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  5  8 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  S  8 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Lining  . 1  6 

Sleeve  Lining . 1  0 

Silk  Facing  .  1  10| 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covert  Crape  and 

Rosette  . 2  f 

Making  Gurilmldi  .  0  0 

Making  Low  Bodice 

Sundries  . 1  6 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


JpURNITURE. 

JjlURNITURE. 

JjiURNITURE. 

pURNITURE. 

pURNITURE. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO¬ 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 


ment  before  giving  their  orders.  A  Ten-roomed 
House  Furnished  complete  in  24  hours.  An 
Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free.  145,  140,  147 
TotUnham-court  road. 

SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford  street.  W. 
BI R  M I NG  H  A  M— Manufactory  and  Show  Kooma 
Bix^  street.  Established  18U7, 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

33  STRAyD,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

I’LATK  \n  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalaamatcd,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Ek'Ctro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
pro<luced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years'  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

The  DECEMBER  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  dav  with  i>  • 

Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  ate.  Safe  Investments  in  Engiish  and  Foreign  Railways  DebeuturM  R 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON 

Established  1852. 

Bankers  :  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbdry,  London,  E.C. 


COCOA  and  MILK  (Registered). 
Prepared  with  Neivnham*s  Condensed  Milk 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  “Lichen  Islandicus  or  Iceland  Moss  Cocoa,"  is.  4d,  a  pom 
DUNN’S  “Essence  of  Coffee,’’  Is,  and  28.  a  bottle. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  “ Bromatine,’’  a  Cocoa  deprived  of  its  superfluous  Bui 
6d.  a  packet. 

MANUFACTORY:  PENTONVILLE,  LONDON. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tablespoons 


12  Dessert  do.  .  1  0  0  1  10  0  1  12  0,  1  15  0 
12  Tea  do.  .  0  12  0  0  18  0  1  2  0  1  10  0 

2  Salt  do.  .  0  2  0  0  3  0  0  4  0,  0  4  0 

I  Mustard  do. .  0  1  0  0  I  6  0  2  0  0  2  0 

0  Egg  do.  .  0  9  O;  0  12  0  0  11  0  0  12  0 

1  Gravy  do.  .  0  fl  0  0  7  «  0  9  0  0  10  (1 

1  Soup  J.adlc  .0  0  0  0  13  0  0  15  0  0  lA  A 

1  Fish  Knife  .  0  11  0,  0  1.3  0  0  15  A  0  lA  A 

1  Butter  Knife  02A03605  0050 

2  Sauce  Ladles  0  5  A  0  7  0  0  8  0,  0  0  o 

1  Sugar  Sifter  03  o;  04904  0,050 

1  Sugar  Tongsj  02A03  0|03A|040 

_ [s  4  on  2  312  11  A 13  19  A 

Cruet  Frames.  IRs.  Ad.  to  70h,  ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  b)  2008. ;  Comer  Di.'«hes,  £6  Ms.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  2.)8.  to  508. ;  and  every 
article  fur  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOOD.S  RE  SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  proeias 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

QLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranU-d  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  aud 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  lA  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  04A.06A.060 
3Iessr8  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

Erici's,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.  Ad. ; 

in  baths,  fVom  15f. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  Od. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  IBs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  3Ietal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  I8f.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  (Jucen’s  Pattcra, 
288.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 
49b. 

OLACKS  “STRAND”  RAZOR 

excels  all  others.  Price  One  .Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  an  v  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  it  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  condstent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

BlacK  Fenders,  .38.  Ad.  to  As. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  .iOs. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  ASs.  to  1208. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s,  to  58.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  Gd.  toGOe. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  Ad.  to  .308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  IBs.  Od.  toa’ia. 
Tea  Unis,  best  London  Make,  45e.  to  958. 

Iron  Tr^s,  set  of  Three.  Os.  Ad.  to  308. 

Papier  3fach(^  ditto,  30s.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Os.  Ad.  to  148.  Gd. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

31edium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  10  0 

QLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

O  LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  f me,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  EngravingH,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Fiiniishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro* plab'd  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
one. 


FIELD’S  WEDGE-FITTIiVG- — The  trouble  and  danger  of  paper 
•e  avoided  by  the  use  of  these  patented  Candles.  Under  the  name  of  the 
Westminster  Wedge  Candles  ’’  they  are  supplied  as  follows  : — 

Transparent  Paraffine,  o-  j 

Hard  white  and  glossy  Stearine,  4  i  * 

Composites  of  all  qualities,  ^  y> 

AND 

Chamber  Candles,  12  candles  in  a  box. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Dealers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINK 

Advici  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BKOWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  ot  Ph\  sicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


SINNEFOKD'S  FLUID  UAOXESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  yean  hnvo 
approved  of  this  pun*  solution  of  Mag’  esia  as  the 
bewt  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
IIKAUTBURN,  II  K  A  D  A  C  11  E.  GOUT,  aud 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  l>est  mild  aperient 
lor  delicate  constitutions,  est>eciully  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  aud  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CIIK3IISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


“CLARETS” 

DIBECT  FKOM  "BOKDEAUX.” 

At  38.  3d.,  48.,  and  Gs.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  Loudon  Bonded  W  are- 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full — 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Cauderan,  Bordeaux. 
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BREIDENBACH’S 

MACASSABINE 


Preserve*,  restores,  and  renders  the  Hair 
soft,  glossy,  and  wavy. 

is.,  2s.  6d.,  50.,  lOs.,  20s. 

157d  new  bond  street. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY 


jvent  Aioreiia,  superseoes  me  use  or  me  in  many 
Households— is  much  favoured  by  Sportsmen,  and 
Is  also  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession  as 
a  valuable  tonic  in  cases  of  weakness.  Order  of 
any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T  GRANT, 
Distillery,  Maidstone.  42s.  per  dozen.  Cash. 
Carriage  paid. 


X  and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  Price  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mark — HY — without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


T  lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

Xj  of  MEAT.  Most  convenient,  economical, 
and  fine-flavoured  stock  for  Beef-Tea  (about  2id. 
a  pint).  Soups,  Sauces,  and  mode  dishes,  costing 
hardly  more  tlian  one-fourth  of  what  it  would 
when  made  of  fresh  meat ;  keeps  good  for  any 
time  even  after  jars  being  opened,  lib.  jars 
recommended,  being  relatively  the  cheapest  size. 

Now  permanently  used  in  most  households  in 
town  and  country. 

Caution.— Ask  for  LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT,  being  the  only  sort  warranted 
GENUINE  and  PERFECT  by  Baron  Idebig, 
the  inventor,  requiring  hia  SIGNATURE  on 
every  jar. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas.  the  vital  ele- 


Vy  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decidc'd  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 


Laboratory,  30  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


ORNAMENTS  for  the  Drawinjj;- 

room.  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Candlesticks,  Ink¬ 


er  >  ases,  t  igures.  Groups,  Candlesticks,  Ink- 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Paper-weights, 
Watch-stands,  &c..  In  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  &c.,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


1\  TINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.— 

A.V1.  Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science 
ran  be  had  at  2.  5.  10.  20.  60.  to  1.000  guineas  each. 


ran  be  had  at  2,  5,  10,  20,  60,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Mr  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 


for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service.”  Soap 
T  ablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 


MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Pattmtees  of  the  Sclf- 
fltting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

***  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


XTOTHING  succeeds  like 

uv  ^U^'UESS.  The  saying  of  Talleyrand  that 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  PARR’S  LIEE  PILLS,  which  pro- 
*dote  appetite,  aid  digestion,  purify  the  Hood, 
T'ay  be  resorted  to  at  all  times  with  perfect 
c ‘iifidence.  A  small  box,  price  lajd ,  contains 
y^pills.  showing  It  to  be  tlie  most  economical 
tatnlly  medicine. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 


THE  “WORCESTERSHIRE.** 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  ‘‘The  only  Good 


For  the  Hair,  not  to  be  excelled  in  quality  or 
0  effect. 


Tonounced  by  connoisseurs  ‘‘  The  only  Go 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  digee- 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF 

Best  and  cheapest,  and  most  nutritious.  Of  all 
Grocers  and  Cliemsts.  Wholesale  at  8  and  9 
Lime-street  square. 


CONSUMPTION.  WASTINO.  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 


SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  tlie  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  the 
stomach  cannot  tolerate  it.  Tliese  facts  arc  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  2s.  to  218. 


SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

14.1  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


ISJOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 


XN  AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
H  UMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid,  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  158.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  uf  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order.— 
An^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
L.C. 


T  OH  N^GO SNELL  and  CO.’S 

f  I  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  wliiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  Imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath, 
l^rice  IS.  6d.  each.— Angri  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  l^erfuiners. 


rp  LAZENBYandSON’S 

111  •  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 


MKNTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  g(^B,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  strei't,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


CTARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

LX  — The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
urt^pared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Laztnby. 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR.. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO¬ 
RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical 
force.  They  possess  such  highly  reanimating 
u  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 


force.  They  possess  such  highly  reanimating 
properties  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
invaluable  rt'iuedy  in  all  cases  of  debility,  ner¬ 
vousness,  deprt'ssion  of  spirits,  and  premature 
exh  austion,  resulting  from  over-taxed  or  abused 
energies  whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks. 
Sold  in  boxes  at  4s.  (id.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for 
158.;  bv  post,  4s.  8d.  and  16s.  4d  ;  and  maybe 
had  or  all  chemists,  and  the  sole  agents.  MrE. 
CLEAVER,  63  Oxford  street,  and  MANN  and 
CO.,  39  Coruhill,  I..ondon. 


OLIiO WAY’S  OINTMENT 


In  the  use  of  these  medicaments  there  need 
be  no  hesitation  or  Roubt  of  their  cooling, 
healing,  and  purifying  properties.  The  Oinimeut 
stands  unrivalled  for  the  facility  It  displays  in 
relieving,  healing,  and  thoroughly  curing  the 
most  inveterate  sores  and  ulcers,  and  in  curing 
bad  legs  and  bad  breasts  they  act  like  a  charm. 
The  Pills  are  the  most  effectual  remedy  ever  dis¬ 
covered  tor  eradicating  liver  complaints,  diseasi's 
most  disastrous  in  their  eBccte.  d.'ranglng  all  the 
proper  functions  of  the  organs  effected,  inducing 
restlessni'ss,  weariness,  melancholy,  inability  to 
sleep,  and  pain  in  the  side,  until  the  whole  system 
is  exhausted.  These  wonderful  Pills,  if  taken 
according  to  tlie  printed  directions  accompanving 
each  box,  strike  at  the  root  of  the  malady,  stimu¬ 
late  both  stomach  and  liver  into  healthy  action, 
and  effect  a  complete  cure. 


Tr»ENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 
i  RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS, andCHIMNEV. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  S AUG  E- 


PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  atwve  are  requentod, 
wfore  Anally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW¬ 
ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of 
Fenders,  Stoves,  Rangt'S,  Chimney-l*ieoes,  Fire- 
Irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be 
approached  elsowlu  re,  either  for  variety,  novelty, 
beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness  of  workman¬ 
ship. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL.  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throoghoat 
the  World. 


RUck  Register  Stoves  . from  Ss  to  £9  Sf. 

Brightd3.,ormoIuomRment8,from  £2 150  to  £33  ICs. 

Bronzed  Fenders . from  3s  6d  to  £6  12e. 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders . fh)m  £2  lOs  to  £2f. 

Chlmney-I*ieeee  . from  £1 12s  to  £I0(>. 

r  ire-irons  (Set  of  three) . from  Ss  3d  to  £4  ICs. 


COAL  SCOOP S.— WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  400  different  patterns  of 
COAL  SCOOI’S  ON  .SHOW,  of  whicli  he  Invitee 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  la  9d.  to  160f. 
Plain  }  black  open  Scoops,  from  Is.  9d. ;  do.  do. 
zinc-lined,  from  4s.  rtd. ;  Covered  Box  Scoops, 
from  48.  6d. ;  do.  with  Hand  scoop,  from  lOe.  6a. ; 
do.,  do.,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  from 
13s. :  highly  flnished  and  ornamented,  and 
fitted  with  lmit:i(iun  ivory  handles,  from  20s.  to 
150s.  There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden 
('oal  Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings. 
5VILLIAM  8.  BU RTON  confidently  assi  rts  this 
to  be  the  largest  and  at  the  same  time  the  best 
and  most  varied  assortment  in  tlie  world. 


WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  Fumislilng  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  lI.R.  If.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  IMans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  I  a,  2,  ^  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  I’erry’s  place :  and 
1  Newman  yard,  I.ondnn.  The  cost  of  deliver¬ 
ing  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  8. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  » 
small  fixed  rate. 


aUININE  WINE 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 
THE  LATE  WAR. 


The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  nuoiicine  is  adniinisteriHl  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS’  OUININE 
WINE  arises  fVom  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Wafers’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  (Juinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  Ail  grocers  sell  Waters’  Qufnine  Wine, 
at  30s.  per  dozen. 


WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

OhlQINAL  MaKBRS, 


IWORCESTKR  HOUSE,  34  EA8TCHEAP, 
LONDON. 


Agents — E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

EDINBUEGH,  INDIA  PALE,  AND 
DINNEE  ALES, 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economical. 


to  bi‘  had  of  tlie  principal  retailers.  Observe  Trade 
Marks,  as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 

Breweries — Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Stores — Belvedere  road,  S.K. 


SIBERIAN  RUGS  for  DINING 

ROOMS,  LIBRARIES,  Ac..  In  a  variety  of 
sizes,  quaint  in  design,  and  ricli  in  colouring. 
Prices  from  3r>s.  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
Warehouse,  117-119  Regent  street. 


PHOTOOEAPHS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

May  be  seen  and  selected  from 

MARION  and  CO.,  23  SOHO  SQUARE. 
Photographs  framed  and  made  into  Volumes 


A  BRITISH  REPUBLIC. 


Just  published,  extra  cloth,  boards.  Is,  Cd, ;  in 
wrapper.  Is. 


K.  TRUE  LOVE,  Publisher,  250  High  Ilolbom. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  Cd.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

1-  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

XJ  3IONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVE.ST- 
MKNT8;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of- 
the  BritlMli  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  3Iarket8,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 


G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  F.C. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  DECEMBER  2,  1871. 


ROBERT  COCKS  &  CO.’S 

LATEST  PUBLICATIONS. 


UNE  CASCADE  DE  FLEURS. 

Rafatellc  de  Salon.  For  the  Piano.  By 
FUKDKKIC  LKAIOINK.  4a. 

**M.  Lemoine  haa  ahown  (irreat  in^^enuity  and 
great  brilliancy  in  this  composition,  which,  as  a 
ahow-picoe,  will  not  be  easily  aurpaaatd.” — Vide 
the  Scotsman. 

SPEAK  WELL  OF  THE  ABSENT. 

Song.  Words  by  C.  P.  RUSSELL.  Music 
by  W.  T.  WRIGHTDN.  .Is. 

“  Like  most  of  Mr  Wriphton’s  sonpi.  this  one 
is  tuneful  and  oatchinp.  It  is  rery  simple  and 
easy,  and  admirably  suited  for  any  voice  which 
can  sing  from  E  below  the  stave  to  F— that  is  to 
say,  for  most  voices.” — Vide  the  Scotsman. 

Regret.  Song.  Words  by  Miss 
FKAXCIS  BLACKWOOD.  Music  by 
ANNEFRICKKR.  38. 

”  For  a  contralto,  mezzo-soprano,  or  baritone 
voice,  this  song  is  admirably  suiteil.  It  has  a 
pleasant  melody,  soft  and  plaintive,  and  the 
accompaniment  well  played  will  add  m-eatly  to 
the  att^ictivcncss  of  the  piece.” — Vide  flie  Scots¬ 
man. 

QOUV'ENIR  OF  MASANIELLO. 

Arranged  for  the  Pianoforte.  By  G.  F. 
WE.ST.  .3s. 

”  Mr  West  is  a  conscientious  musician  who  has 
done  good  work  in  making  the  music  from  some 
of  the  best  operas  familiar  in  most  households. 
This  is  another  composition  of  the  kind.”— Vide 
the  Scotsman. 

All  at  half-price  and  poet  free. 

London  :  Published  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS 
and  CO.,  New  Burlington  street.  Order  of  al 
musiosellers. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY 

have  just  Published  for  1872 

rrHE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  and 

-1-  COMPANION,  in  cloth,  price  4s. 

The  BRITISH  ALMANAC.  Containing  the 
Calendar  of  Remarkable  Days  and  Terms; 
Monthly  Notices,  Sunday  Lessons  ;  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Tables  and  Remarks ;  Astronomical 
Facts  and  Phenomena;  Tables  of  the  .Sun, 
Moon,  and  Tides ;  with  a  Miseelluueous 
Register  of  Information  connected  with 
Government,  Legislation.  Commerce,  and 
Education ;  and  various  useful  Tables,  price  Is. 

The  COMPANION  to  the  ALMANAC.  A 
Year-Book  of  General  Information  for  1872 
on  Subjects  connected  with  Mathematics, 
GeoCTaphy,  Fine  Arts,  Political  Economy, 
J'ubllc  Improvements,  Legislation,  Statistics, 
Ac.,  price  28.  6d. 

The  STATIONERS’  COMPANY’S 

SHEET  ALMANAC,  price  2.s.,  on  super¬ 
royal  paper,  iscHiUally  adapted  for  the  Count¬ 
ing-house  and  the  Library,  containing  Lists 
of  the  chief  Othoers  of  State,  Judges.  Public 
Offices,  London  Bankers  and  Insurance 
Offices,  with  very  copious  Postal  Informa¬ 
tion,  Is  einbellished  with  a  View  of  Hastings, 
with  the  New  Pier,  of  whicii  Proof  Impres¬ 
sions  on  thick  paper  may  bo  had  at  38.  each. 

GOIiDSMITII’S  ALMANAC,  price 

fld.  Elegant,  useful,  and  portable,  it  is 
essentially  adapted  for  the  r>ocket,  not  only 
from  its  miniatun*  size,  but  from  its  containing 
a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  valuable  matter 
for  occasional  reference.  It  is  kept  by  all 
Booksellers  in  a  variety  of  binoings,  for 
Presents . 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

On  Tuesday  will  be  published,  in  octavo, 
price  lAs., 

The  THIRD  VOLUME  of 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 
TIMES 


HENRY  LORD  BROUGHAM. 

WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 

The  principal  Contents  of  this  Volume  relate  to— 
Karl  Grey’s  Ministry;  The  Reform  Bill;  The 
Creation  of  Peers. 

Completing  the  Book. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  have  been  Reprinted,  price 
Ids.  each. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

Just  published,  fcap.,  price  38.  6d., 

rpHE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  WORLD  : 

J-  o*  Practical  Essays  on  ihe  Leading 

Questions  of  Education  in  the  iTcsent  Day. 

London;  8IMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 


'  r 


13  Great  Marlborough  street.  ^^HE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

-L  FOR  DECKivrnrw 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


aUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS;  a 

Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in 
the  North  Pacific.  By  FRANCIS  POOLE, 

C. E.  Edited  bv  JOHN  W.  LYNDON.  1 
vol.,  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  158. 

The  LITERARY  LIFE  of  the  REV. 

WILLIAM  HARNE.S8,  Vicar  of  All  Saints, 
Knightsbridge,  and  lYebendary  of  St  Paul’s. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’ESTRANGE.  1  vol., 
8vo,  1.58. 

“  The  book  is  a  pleasant  book,  and  will  be  found 
excellent  rending.^’ — Atheucum. 

“This  volume  is  extremely  interesting.” — Daily 
News. 

The  CITIES  of  the  NATIONS 

FELL.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  GUMMING, 

D. D.  Second  Edition.  1  vol,  6a. 

PRAIRIE  FARMS  and  PRAIRIE 

FOLK.  By  PARKER  GILLMORK 
(“Ublque”),  Author  of  ‘A  Hunter’s  Adven¬ 
tures  in  the  Great  West,'  Ac.  2  vols.,  with 
illustrations,  21s.  [Decembers. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAR  FRIEND. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs  ALFRED  MONT¬ 
GOMERY.  '  3  vols. 

WILFRID  CUMBERMEDE.  By 

GEORGE  MACDONALD,  LL.D.  3  vols. 

HANNAH.  By  the  Author  of 

•JOHN  HALIFAX.’  2  vols. 

“  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life 
— one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a  succesMul 
novelist.”— Daily  News. 

••’Hannah’  is  a  book  which  every  one  will 
read  with  pleasure.  It  Is  In  every  way  worthy  of 
Its  predecessors.  The  characters  are  well  drawn, 
the  story  interesting,  and  the  morality  as  pure 
as  the  English.” — Echo. 

The  LADY  of  LYNDDN.  By  Lady 

BLAKE,  Author  of  ‘  Claude.’  fce.  3  vols.  . 
••An  agreeable  well -constructed  story.” — Post. 
“A  pleasant  readable  book.” — Messenger. 

The  STLVESTRES.  By  M.  Betham 

EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘  Kitty,’  &c.  3  vols. 
•‘  A  novel  which  poagesses  many  real  claims  to 
consideration  by  virtue  of  its  fresh  and  powerful 
style.” — Atbimaeum. 

FIYE  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


OUT  of  HER  SPHERE.  By  Mrs 

EIL04RT.  3  vols. 


C  E  C  I  L  E.  By  the  Author  of 

•  Breezie  Langton,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

3. 

The  EMIGRANT’S  WIFE.  3  vols. 

4. 

OUGHT  WE  TO  VISIT  HER? 

By  Mrs  EDWARDES.  3  vols. 

5. 

DENE  HOLLOW.  By  Mrs  Henry 

WOOD.  3  vols. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street. 

This  day  is  published,  demy  8vo,  pp.  321,  with 
Frontispiece  and  numerous  Vi^^ette  Illustra¬ 
tions,  price  12s.  6d., 

T^HE  ornithology  of  SHAKES- 

X  PE  ARK.  Critically  Examined,  Explained, 
and  Illustrated.  By  J.  E.  HARTING,  K.L.S.. 
F./.S.,  etc..  Author  of  *  The  Birds  of  Middlesex,’ 

•  Hints  on  Shore  Shooting,’  etc. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  row. 

Now  ready  a  New  Book,  by  Mr  EDWARD 
LEAR. 

lyfORE  NONSENSE  PICTURES, 

ivt  Rhymes,  Botany,  ke.  By  EDWARD 
LEAR,  with  138  full-page  Illustrations  and  a 
Portrait  Group.  Small  4to,  fancy  boards,  price 
lOs.  M. 

London :  ROBERT  JOHN  BUSH,  32  Charing 
cross,  S.W. 


.  r 
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-L  FOR  DECEMBER.  ’ 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

CONTENTS ; 

Specialised  Administration.  By  Herbert  Sdcik^ 
Church  and  State  in  lUly.  By  J.  W  PriE^* 
The  Eustace  Diamonds.  Chaps.  XXI  to 
By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Physics  and  Politics.  IV.  Nation-Makina  n. 

Walter  Bagehot.  * 

The  New  Attach  on  Toleration.  By  Helen  Tavloii 
Lyrical  Fables  (Conclusion).  By  the  Hon.  Robert 
Lytton. 

The  Irish  University  Question.  By  H  IHr 
Hutton.  ^ 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  nccadilly. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for 

DECEMBER,  1871.  No.  DCLXXIV  Prico 

28, 6d. 

CONTENTS ; 

The  ^faid  of  Sker— Part  y. 

3Iore  Roba  di  Roma. — The  Mausoleum  of  Had¬ 
rian,  or  the  Castle  St  Angelo.— Concision 
The  Two  Mrs  Scudamores.-Part  I. 

Cornelius  O’Dowd : 

-What  the  I*ope  might  do.— The  Heads  and 
••  the  Hand8.”-()ur  Quacks. 

Unreflecting  Childhood  and  Age. 

Gerty’S  Ne»lace. 

French  Home  Life.— No.  11.  Children. 
Illustration. 

The  House  of  Lords. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinboigh 
and  London.  ** 


"ACMILLAN’S  M. 

No.  146. 

FOR  DECEMBER. 
Price  Is. 


MAGAZINE- 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER : 

1.  'Christina  North.’  Chapters  I.— V. 

2.  'A  Morning  in  the  Tuileries:  the  Bod— the 

Blossom.’ 

3.  'Le<;al  Education.’  By  Albert  Venn  Dicey. 

4.  'A  Day  at  Como.’  By  Honor  Brooke. 

5.  ‘  Thirty-One.’ 

6.  •  Th«*  Arts  in  Captivity.’ 

7.  •  The  First  Report  of  the  Royal  Commisaion 

on  Scientific  Instruction.’ 

8.  'A  Week  in  the  West.  From  a  Vagabond’s 

Note- Book.’  Part  IV. 

9.  ‘  Come.’  By  W.  H.  Pollock. 

N O TIC  E,  —  ANew  Story,  by  WI LL t  A  M  BL ACK, 
Author  of  •  A  Daughter  of  lleth,’  catitlod, 

•  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,’  will 
commence  in  MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE 
for  JANUARY. 

3f  ACM  ILL  AN  and  CO.,  London.  Sold  by  all 
Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  at  all  Railway 
Statiuns. 

Just  ready,  500  pages,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  15s., 

piOBDEN  CLUB  ESSAYS, 

VJ  SECOND  SERIES,  1871-2. 

CONTENTS : 

War.  By  Emile  do  Laveleye. 

Primogeniture.  By  Hon.  G.  C.  Bro<^ck. 

Finaneial  Reform.  By  T.  E.  Cliffy 

liOud  Question.  By  illlam  Fowler, 

Conmiercial  Treaty  with  Ger 

English  Coinage  Question.  By  J  I  rince  Suutn. 

Trade  Unions.  By  .Io8<*ph  Gtn*tiek. 

Colonial  Question.  By  J  K.  ThoroW  ,, 

Unite<l  States  Finance,  &c. 

LL.D.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Cmumemai 

Policy  of  France  and  the  Treaty  with  Englaad 
of  1800. 

CASSELL,  PKTTER,  and  G  ALPIN.  London, 
Paris,  and  New  York.  _ _ 

17  KEE  LIGHT. 

1’  One  Shilling. 

THE  DECEMBER  FUMBKH  „ 

•Oken.’  John  A.  Her.aud-Pot‘m,  P.  B- 
ton-The  Middle  Ages.  William 
other  articles  by  Dr  Sexton,  Miss  Edith  Herow, 
Richard  Bedingfield,  Mis*  Eytou,  Dr  liitcnman, 
ke. 

8®"  The  Organ  of  Pantheistic  Uuiversalism. 
BURNS,  15  Southampton  row,  W.C. 

Just  published,  price  Threepence, 
CORRESPONDENCE 
ON 

THE  -PROVEABLENESS  of  a  GOD 

BXT3VBBN 

W.  H.  gillespik, 

AUTHOR  OP  ‘the  NEOgSSAnY  EXlfiTENCl  Ot 
GOD,’  BTC.  BTC. 

AND  THE  RIGHT  REVERBin) 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

•‘Decidedly  the  layman  has  the  best  o 
correspondence.” — ihiblic  Opinion.  „  *  - 

London  :  HOUL8TON  and  SONS,  65  F 
nostcr  row. 
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yOTICE.— A  New  Story,  by  M’lllinra  BIacIc. 

Aiithorof  ‘  A  Daughlerof  Heth.*etc.,entitb‘d 
*■  ‘  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.’  will 

commence  In  MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE 
for  JANUARY. 

Price  One  Shilling,  Monthlv, 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  140,  for  DECEMBER. 

CONTKNT8 : 

1.  ‘Christina  North.’  Chapters  I.— V. 

2.  ‘A  Morning  iu  the  Tuileries:  Tlie  Bud.— The 

BlosHom.’ 

X  ‘liCgal  Education.’  By  Albert.  Venn  Dicey. 

4.  ‘A  D.ay  at  Como.’  By  Honor  Brooke. 

5.  ‘Thirty-One.’ 

0.  ‘  The  Arts  in  Captivity.’ 

7.  ‘The  First  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 

on  Scientific  Instruction.’ 

8.  ‘A  Week  in  theW’^est.  From  a  Vagabond’s 

Note-Book.’  Part  IV. 

9.  ‘Come.’  By  W.  H.  Pollock. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Now  ready,  8vo,  lOs.  6d.. 

MR  E.  A.  FREEMAN’S  HISTORI¬ 

CAL  ESSAYS. 

Contents  The  Mythical  and  Romantic  Ele¬ 
ments  in  Early  English  History— The  Continuity 
of  English  History— The  Relations  between  the 
Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland— St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  and  his  Biographers — The  Reign  of 
Edward  III.  — The  Holy  Roman  Empire — The 
Franks  and  the  Gauls — The  Early  Sieges  of  Paris 
—Frederick  1.,  King  of  Italy — The  Emperor 
Frederick  Il.-^harles  the  Bold— I’residential 
Government. 

Tills  day,  royal  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  318.  6d., 

RAPHAEL  of  URBINO  and  his 

FATHER  GIOVANNI  SANTI.  By  J.  D. 
r  ASSAY  ANT.  Illustrated  by  Twenty  per¬ 
manent  Photographs. 


TwTtw  TENNYSON’S  SONGS:  a  Collection 

UiiHllSIll  ana  ms  of  songs  and  Ballads  from  the  Published 

FATHER  GIOVANNI  SANTI.  By  J.  D.  Works  of  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  D.C.L., 

I*  ASSAY  ANT.  Illustrated  by  Twenty  per-  Poet -Laureate.  Square  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra, 
inanent  PhotOCTaphs.  price  5s. 

SUNDAYS  ABROAD.  By  Thokis 

and  give  a  very  satisfactory  impression  of  the  GUTHRIE,  D.D.  Crown  8to,  38.  6d. 
genius  of  the  great  paiuter.  The  accompanying  ‘PU/.  CT?r^PT?T‘  ♦■La 

fife  appears  to  be  written  with  that  care  and  i-BC  &rjCxvJlii  xllolUHY  Oi  tne 


life  appears  to  be  written  with  that  care  and 
that  critical  insight  which  generally  distinguish 
the  works  of  coutinental  scholars.” — Daily  News. 
This  day,  in  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  2l8., 

FATTY.  By  Katherine  S*  Macquoid* 

Tliis  day.  In  crown  8vo,  price  58 , 

MR  PISISTRATUS  BROWN,  M.P.. 

in  the  HIGHLANDS.  Reprinted,  with  Addi¬ 
tions,  from  the  ‘  Daily  News.’ 

This  day,  in  8vo,  price  9s., 

The  SOUTHERN  STATES  since  the 

WAR.  1870-71.  By  ROBERT  SOMERS. 
With  Jlap. 

“  Full  of  interesting  and  valuable  information.” 
— Saturday  Review. 

Collected  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  68., 

CANON  KINGSLEY’S  POEMS. 

Containing  ‘The  Saint’s  Tragedy,’  ‘Andro¬ 
meda,’  Songs,  Ballads,  &c.  flbis  day. 

Second  Edition,  now  ready, 

MOONSHINE:  Fairy  Stories.  By 

E.  H.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN,  M.P. 
With  Nine  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton. 
Crown  8vo,  58. 

‘‘  Nine  of  the  most  excellent  illustrations  ever 
seen  have  come  from  the  humorous  pencil  of  Mr 
Brunton.  Fantastic  and  frolicsome,  they  brim 
over  with  excellence.  No  one  can  see  them 
without  laughing.  To  a  man  atliicted  with  the 

S out,*  they  would  be  as  good  as  a  composing 
raught ;  neuralgia  would  not  stay  one’s  cachin- 
nation ;  they  would  cure  any  moper  of  a  flt  of 
the  blues.  With  much  to  remiud  one  of  the 
works  of  Richard  Doyle,  thev  are  nevertheless 
distinct  and  original  alike  in  conception  and 
execution.  They  are  as  quaint,  they  are  more 
humorous.  ” — Standard. 

”  The  most  clianning  volume  of  fairy  tales 
which  we  have  read.”— Times. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  48.  6d., 

NINE  YEARS  OLD.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘St  Olave’s’  and  ‘When  I  was  a  Little 
Girl.’  Illustrated  by  Friilich. 

‘‘  M'hether  the  readers  are  nine  vears  old,  or 
twice,  thrice,  or  seven  times  as  old,  they  must 
enjoy  this  pretty  volume.” — Examiner. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  LADY  BARKER. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAKE  IN  FOUR 

QUARTERS.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Stories 
About,’  ‘  Station  Life  in  New  Zealand,’  Ac. 
Illustrated.  Extra  fcap.,  cloth  gilt,  48.  6d. 

A  SECOND  SERIES  of  a  STORE¬ 
HOUSE  of  STORIES.  Edited  by  CHAR¬ 
LOTTE  M.  YONGE,  Author  of  ‘  The  Heir 
of  Redclyffe.’  Contents  :  Family  Stories— 
Elements  of  Morality — A  Puzzle  for  a  Curious 
Girl— The  Blossoms  of  Morality.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo,  38  6d. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
‘BIBLE  TEACHINGS  IN  NATURE.’ 

THE  MINISTRY  of  NATURE.  By 

the  Rev.  HUGH  MACMILLAN.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  68. 

New  Edition,  18mo,  Is.  6d.,  this  day. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  TEMPEST-  With 

Glossarial  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  J.  M* 
JEPH80N. 

Macmillan  and  CO.  London  and  New  York 


f  ■ 


Mr  TENNYSOy’S  NEW  IDYLL  of  the  KING,  ‘The 
LAST  TOUBNAMENT,’  appears  in  the  ‘CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW,’ 
for  December, 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

28.  6d.  MONTHLY. 

!  CONTENTS  FOR  DECEMBER  ; 

The  Last  Tournament :  a  New  Idyll  of  the  King.  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.C.L.,  Poet-Laureate 
Yeast.  By  Professor  Huxley. 

George  Macdonald.  By  Henry  Holbeach. 

The  Secular  Studies  of  the  Clergy.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  F.  Littlcdale,  D.C.L. 

Things  Needful  to  the  Im^oveinent  of  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes.  By  Thomas  Wright 
C*  The  Journeyman  Engineer.”) 

On  the  Philosophy  of  Mythology.  By  Professor  Max  MUIIer. 

The  Crisis  in  the  Catholic  Cburob  in  Bavaria.  By  a  Bavarian  Catholic. 


STRAHAN  and  CO.,  56  Lndji^te  hill. 


Post  8to,  10b.  6d.,  the  First  Volume  of 

LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  WORKS  of  ALFRED 

TENNYSON,  D.C.L.,  Poet -Laureate. 

i^YSON’S  SONGS:  a  Collection  SAINT  ABE  and  hia  SEVEN  WIVES  : 

Songs  and  Ballads  from  the  Published  a  Tale  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Crown  8vo.  5a. 

irks  of  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  D.C.L., 

5t-Laureate.  Square  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  xhe  PRINCESS  and  the  GOBLIN. 
*  By  GEORGE  MACDONALD.  With  30 

)AYS  ABROAD.  By  Thomas  illustrations  by  Arthur  Hughes.  Crown  8vo, 
GUTHRIE,  D.D.  Crown 8to,  38.  6d. 

The  SECRET  HISTORY  of  the  WHEN  I  WAS  YOUNG.  A  Book 
“INTERNATIONAL.”  By  ONSLOW  for  Boys.  By  CHARLF..S  CAMDEN,  Author 
YORKE.  Crown  8to,  28.  of ‘The  Boys  of  Axleford.’  With  lllustra- 

PASSAGES  from  the  FRENCH  and  Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt  extra,  3a  6d. 

ITALIAN  NOTE-BOOKS  of  NATHANIEL  FAMILY  PRAYERS,  By  C.  J. 
HAWTHORNE.  2  vols.,  post 8vo,  248.  VAUGHAN.  D.D.,  Master  of  the  Temple. 

The  DRAMA  of  KINGS.  By  Robebt  Crown bto. a..  M. 

BUCHANAN.  Po.t8yo,i2..  WORKS  of  FANCY  »nd  IMAGI- 

The  HAUNTED  CRUST,  and  other  nation;  being  a  Collection  of  Poetical  and 

SI  OKIES.  By  KATHERINE  SAUNDERS,  ofher  Works.  By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

Au.hor  of  ‘  Gideon’s  Rock.’  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  Ten  Pocket  Volumes  in  neat  case,  £2  2s. 

%•  The  Volumes  may  be  had  eeparately. 

MUSIC  and  MORALS.  By  the  Rev.  „  ^  ^  ^ 

H.  R.  HAWEis.  Post  8vo,  12s.  HISTORY  of  RELIGIOUS 

TT/"^'\xr  TT*  ATT  TT  A  'WD'iP'M'C’TA  Bn  15  THOUGHT  in  ENG  LAN  D,  from  the 

HOW  IT  ALL  HAPPENED,  &C.  By  Reformation  to  the  End  of  Last  Century. 

Mrs  1*ARR,  Author  of  ‘Dorothy  Fox.’  2  By  Rev.  JOHN  HUNT,  Author  of  ‘  An  Essay 

vols.,  crown  Svo,  21s.  on  Pantheism.'  VoL  II.  Demy  8vo,  318. 


STRAHAN  and  CO.,  56  Ludgate  hill. 


CHRISTMAS  NUMBERS. 


“  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 

And  when  it  comes  it  brings  good  cheer.. 

Now  ready,  price  6d., 

GOOD  CHEER. 

fBeing  the  Christmas  Number  of 
GOOD  WORDS.) 

COMTEMT8 ; 

THE  NEAP  REEF. 


Now  ready,  price  «d.,  beautifully  illustrated, 

AS  THE  CROW  FLIES,  &c. 

By  J  EAN  INGELOW. 

(Being  the  Christmas  Number  of  GOOD  WORDS 
for  the  YOUNG.) 

III. 

With  the  December  Magazines,  price  6d.,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated, 

THE  STAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  •  EPISODES  In  an 
OBSCURE  LIFE.’ 


By  the  AUTHOR  of  ‘  DOROTHY  FOX.*  I  Christmas  Number  of  the  SUNDAY 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  W.  SMALL,  i  MAGAZINE.) 

Messrs  STRAHAN  and  CO.  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Miss  INGELOW’S 


Christmas  it  will  be  issued  in  book  form,  uniform  with  ‘  Stories  Told  to  a  Child,’  price  .le.  6d. 

All  those  who  wish  ‘  AS  THE  CROW  FLIES  ’  In  the  Sixpenny  form,  sliould  therefore 
order  it  through  their  Booksellers  now. 

56  Ludgate  hiU,  November,  88, 1871. 


NEW 


WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘GINX’S  BABY.’ 

In  a  few  days,  2  vola.,  crown  8vo, 

ORD  BANTAM. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘  GINX’S  BABY/ 


Book  I.  How  he  came  Into  the  World. 

II.  How  he  became  Lord  Bantam. 

’  III.  How  he  learned  his  Letters. 

”  IV.  How  he  arrived  at  Years  of  Discretion 
”  and  otherwise. 


OONTINTS : 
I  Book 


:  V.  How  he  became  a  L^lator. 

VI.  How  he  embraced  the  Eclectic  Eell- 
gion. 

VII.  How  he  coquettedwith  the  Proletariat. 

VIII.  How  he  came  to  his  Estate. 


STRAHAN  and  CO.,  56  Ludgate  hill. 
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NEW  WORKS. 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS.  ^ 


RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir 

HKNRT  HOLLAND.  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac..  Physictan-in- 
Ordlnarj  to  the  Queen.  1  roL,  port  8ro.  [Nearlj  readj. 


THE  LEISURE  HOUR 


The  ROYAL  INSTITUTION ;  its  Founder  and  ita 

Flnit  I’rofeMors.  By  Dr  BENCE  JONES,  Honorary  Secretary. 
Post  8vo,  price  12s.  Oa. 


SUNDAY  AT  HOME 


LARGE  OCTAVO 


HUNGARIAN  CELEBRITIES.  By  Captain  W.  J. 

M'YATT,  Author  of  ‘  Rerolutlonary  Shadows,’  Ac.  Post  8to,  lOs.  6d. 


VOLUMES  FOR  1871. 


SUITABLE  FOR 


DONNINGTON  CASTLE  (1644)  :  a  Royalist  Story, 

in  14  Staves,  with  Notes,  By  Colonel  COLOMB,  Aa.  Crown  8vo, 


price  As. 


HARTLAND  FOREST ;  a  Legend  of  North  Devon  : 

aChriatmas  Tale  for  Young  and  Old.  By  Mrs  BRAY,  Author  of 
‘  The  M'hite  Hoods,’  Ac.  Post  8to,  with  Frontispiece,  price  4s.  6d. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS, 
NEW  YEAR’S  PRESENTS, 
LIBRARIES, 

SCHOOL  PRIZES,  &c. 

7&  clotli  boards;  88. 6d.  gilt  extra;  lOs.  half-calf. 


SPIRITUALISM  ANSWERED  by  SCIENCE.  By 

EDM’AUD  W.  COX,  Serjeant-at-Law,  F.R.G.S.  Price  38.  6d. 

[Next  week. 


London :  56  Paternoster  Row. 


POPULAR  ROMANCES  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES. 

liyllK  Iter.  GBOKOK  W.  CO.K.  M.A..  .nd  EUSTACE  HINTOTT 
JONK.S.  Crown  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d. 


LEISURE  HOUR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR  187a. 


Tho  DISCOVERT  of  a  NEW  WORLD  of  BEING. 

Ily  GEOIIGE  THOMSON.  Tost  Sro,  price  <a. 


Tho  HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  the 

ISUA  ELITES,  nj  C.  and  A.  DK  KOTHSCHILD.  Abridged 
Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume,  crown  8to.  [Nearly  ready. 


NEW  TALE  IN  JANUAEY  PABT, 


3y  O.  E.  SARGENT. 


Tho  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA 

CniTIC.VLLY  EXAMINED.  By^lhc  night  Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Part  VI.  The  Latt-r  Legislation  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch.  8vo  price  248.  [Next  week. 


WITHOUT  INTENDING  IT; 


Oa,  JOHN  TINCBOFT  BACHELOR  AND  BENEDICT. 


TO  BE  FOLLOWED  BY 


The  NEW  BIBLE  COMMENTARY  by  Bishops  and 

Other  Clerary  of  the  Anglican  Church  CRITIC.VLLY  EXAMINED. 


other  Clergy  or  the  Anglican  L'iiurcn  lkitiu.ally  k.xamijn  ku. 
Part  I.  By  the  lUght  Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal. 
Svo,  price  its.  Od. 


T^HE  NEIGHBOURS  of  KILMACLONE :  an  Irish 

story.  By  FKAN’CES  BROWNE. 


SONGS  of  tho  SIERRAS.  By  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

New  Editiuu,  revised  by  the  Autlior.  Fenp.  bvo,  price  68. 


The  DAUGHTERS  of  the  KINO,  and  other  Poems. 


A  Sequel  to  ‘Through  the  Night’  and  ‘Onward.’  By  WALTER 
SWEET.MAN,  B.A.  Post  Svo,  price  lOs.  6d. 


A  PLEA  for  HOME  RULE.  .  By  J.  G.  MacCARTHY, 

Author  of  ‘Irish  Land  Questions  Plainly  Stated  and  Answered.’ 
bvu.  [In  a  few  days. 


Tho  TRUE  DOCTRINE  of  the  EUCHARIST. 

By  THO.MA8  8.  L.  VOGAN,  D.D.,  Ac.,  Canon  and  Prebendary  of 
Chichester  uud  Rural  Dean.  Svo,  price  i8s. 


A  NSON  GREGG’S  WEDDING.  By  Mrs  Robbins, 

of  Vermont,  U.S. 

^RUISE  in  the  RED  SEA.  By  John  Keast  Loed^«| 
X3RTMITIVE  MAN  ;  with  Notices  of  the  Develop-^S 

ment  Theory,  Darwinism,  and  other  recent  opinions.  By  Priucipsl  v 
DAWSON. 

QNOW  CRYSTALS,  with  Illustrations.  By  J.  I 

^  GLAISHER,  E8q.,F.R.S.  I 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  THIRTY* 

Y'EARS  of  the  REIGN  of  VICTORIA.  By  JOHN  TIMB9. 

(CHILDREN  of  the  OLDEN  TIMES ;  their  Food,^ 

Dress,  Amusements,  Books,  etc  By  the  Author  of  ‘  A  Trap  to  cstch^ 


a  8unbeam.’ 


HISTORY  of  the  GOTHIC  or  MEDIEVAL 

REVIVAL  in  ENGLAND.  By  C.  L.  EASTLAKE.  F.R.I.B.A. 
Arcliitect.  With  4b  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  Imperial  Svo, 
31s.  Gd. 


UlOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  with  Portraits  of 

Dr  Ddllinger,  Sir  Ronndell  Palmer,  Jolm  Bright.  King  Amadeus  of 
Spain,  William  C.  Bryant,  Ary  Scheffer,  Dr  Keith  Johnston,  and 
other  Notables. 


Sir  W.  FAIRBAIRN’S  TREATISE  on  MILLS’ and 

M  II.LWOIIK,  Vol.  I.  On  the  Principles  of  Mechanism  and  on  Prime 
Clovers.  J'hird  Edition,  with  8  Plates  and  170  Woodcuts.  Svo, 
price  IGs. 


P  EM  ARK  ABLE  DREAMS;  with  a  variety  of 

-Lb  |)opuIarly  written  Papers  on  Social,  Literary,  and  Scientific , 


Subjects. 


OANOT’S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  PHYSICS. 

Trunriiited  with  the  Author’s  sanction,  by  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D., 
F.C.S.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Coloured  Plate  and  720  Woodcuts.  Post 


SIXPENCE,  MONTHLY. 


i.  - 


8  VO,  price  15s. 


The  CABINET  LAWYER.  Twenty-Uiird  Edition, 

with  Supplement,  giving  the  effect  of  the  Legislation  of  1871.  Fcap. 
Svo,  price  7s.  Cd. 


THE  JANUARY  PART  OF  THE  ’ 

SUNDAY  AT  HOME 


WILL  CONTAIN  THE 


OPENma  0HAPTEE3  OP  A  NEW  TALE, 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  TEXTS,  with  Vocabularies. 


ENTITLED 


Kditotl  by  JOHN  T.  M'lIITE,  D.D.,  Oxon.  32mo,  each  Text  neatly 
bound  in  cloth : 


BEDE’S  CHARITY, 


IIOUACE,  ODES,  Book  First,  price  Is. 
VIRGIL,  AlNEID,  Book  Second,  price  Is. 
C.IlSAR,  gallic  war,  Book  Third,  price  9d. 


CORNELIUS  NEPOS’  LIVES  of  MILTIADES, 

CIMOX,  PAUSAS'JAS,  and  ARISTIDES,  price  9d. 


Other  Texts  in  active  preparation. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

“JESSICA’S  FIRST  PRAYER,”  “ALONE  IN  LONDON,” 
“PILGRIM  STREET,”  &c. 

ALSO, 

A  BRIGHT  NEW  YEAR  AT  BANDYBROOK, 

BY  MRS  PROSSER. 


SIXPENCE,  MONTHLY. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 


56  Paternoster  row,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


sudon:  Printed  byCiiAKLEs  W.  Reynell,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-office,  16  Little  Pultency  street, in  the  Parish  of  St  James, 

Middlesex,  and  Published  by  Roderick  Harding  Lapham,  9  AVellingtou  street.  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County. 
SATURDAY,  December  2, 1871. 
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